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Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “occasionals” into 
regular customers. 








PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of “‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 





DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 


Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 
Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 
is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 
himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 
Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 
sales and profit for you. You'll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 
not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 


est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDASLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 


e TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL’S 

FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 

‘Mnternationdl === 
MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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HERE'S A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 





.../0r ALL 
MILLERS 


...for ALL 
BAKERS! 


The false but widely-held notion that bread is 
fattening has cost the American milling and 
baking industries millions of dollars in recent 
years—by causing weight-conscious people to 
eat little or no bread. 


Now the two industries, cooperating through 
the Bakers of America Program and the Wheat 
Flour Institute, have developed a powerful 
campaign providing scientifically tested, medi- 
cally accepted evidence that: 


@. People can eat bread at every meal 
and still lose weight. 


b. The food value of enriched bread is 
very important in a safe, economical, 
well-balanced diet. 


Based on a scientific study in the nutrition 
department of a leading University, this new 
promotion offers a proved reducing diet in 


which enriched bread plays a prominent part. 
The plan for losing weight safely is presented 
under the persuasive title of ““Common Sense 
Weight Reduction” —and wherever it has been 
explained to the public through newspapers, 
radio or television it has brought a tremendous 
response. 


This promotion deserves the enthusiastic 
support of everyone who is concerned about 
checking the downward trend in per capita 
consumption of bread in this country. In other 
words, it deserves the support of every miller 
and every baker. We’ll all profit if we work 
together to convince the American people that 
enriched bread and rolls WILL NOT make 
them fat—and WILL benefit their health. 


If you have not yet seen and studied the promotion kit 
pictured above, be sure to send for a copy. It's available 
from Bakers of America Program, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


4, 
Mentbe 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 


step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 
AERATED 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <Q> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Call . 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


‘=good milling wheatl 


Vor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed 


for baking strength! 
Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING GANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exch Bldg., Mi lis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
PF. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bidg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Northorse LUUPT 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 

EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 
JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Bakery Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Assistant Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, Editorial Assistant 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Editorial Assistant 


CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


er RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
Possessions, Canada ond, Pan-America. Add $3 a year for - 
¢ to other countries. Si oo mt Entered as Second 
age f0 at the Minneapolis ce. Change of J Aaserne Foe yon 
are urged to give prompt aalles and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
future by this change. 


Bets 


ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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CHASE- DESIGNED Pretty Print bags ore 

becoming more and more popular! 
Housewives want them, demand them! They 
come in a broad range of colors, and in the 
newest decorator-approved patterns. Your 
Chase Salesman has samples. Ask to see them. 
And be sure to cash in on this nation-wide 


preference by packing your products in Chase 
Pretty Prints... America’s Favorite Patterns! 


« Cc of AS E BAG CO, sincnar saves oFFices: 309 w. JACKSON BLVD, CHICAGO 6, Iu, 


BOISE © DALLAS « TOLEDO « DENVER «* DETROIT +» MEMPHIS ¢« BUFFALO « ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK « CLEVELAND «+ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES » MINNEAPOLIS *« GOSHEN,!ND. « PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS + ORLANDO, FLA «© SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE, N.C, ¢ HARLINGEN, TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, O. » WORCESTER, MASS. » CROSSETT, ARK, « SAN FRANCISCO 


j 
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Sterling- Winthrop Research 
Institute serving Sterwim 


Chemicals inc 


HELPS YOU PRODUCE BETTER FOOD PRODUCTS 
Easily... Accurately... Economically 


STERWIN CHEMICALS, backed by the extensive manufacturing and 
research facilities of the entire Sterling Drug organization, is con- 
tinually striving to supply food processors with modern products 
and methods that will aid in the production of better food products 
easily, accurately and economically. 








Contributions to the Food Industry by Sterwin products have been 
many. Outstanding among them are, we believe, the following 
famous products . . . each a first in its field: 


AIRST LIGNIN VANILLIN pRST BREAD- 
MADE IN UNITED STATES! ENRICHMENT TABLETS! OTHER 
ZIMCO® Pure Lignin Vanillin U.S.P. Made B-E-T-§® Enabled bakers to comply prompt- STERWIN PRODUCTS FOR 
by world’s Yargest Vanillin manufacturer. ly with War Food Order No. 1. This tablet 
Preferred by leading flavor suppliers and method has made enrichment in the bakery THE FOOD INDUSTRY 
manufacturers of confections, ice cream, both practical and economical . . . saving 


i OXYLITE® —A highly efficient and 
baked goods, soft drinks and other foods. bakers many millions of dollars. economical flour bleaching agent. 


Endorsed by millers in every flour 


ROT producing state. 
Fi SYNTHETIC PARAKEET—Brand of Certified Food 


ENRICHMENT MIXTURE! VITAMIN D3! aie dues eps tadedes oneal ts 


VEXTRAM® The original starch base en- TRIDEE® The form of Vitamin D which has all types of food products. 
richment mixture. Keeps market value of en- the greatest antirachitic value in poultry. D, / ‘ 
riched flour up by keeping the ash content Ps is alsg used for fortification of evaporated RIBOFLAVIN WIXTURE—For tortifi 


i ° cation of poultry feeds to increase egg 
low. Free-flowing ... uniform . . . stable. milk and other food products. production, aid growth and hatch- 


de dion ability. 
argt “Custom-Blended” STERWIN’S BROMATE MIX—A free- 
Fi. VITAMIN flowing maturing agent that is easy to 
FEED CONCENTRATES handle and blend with flour. 
Special formulations to meet the individual U.S.P. VITAMINS AND 


and varied vitamin requirements of every feed AMINO ACIDS IN BULK 
manufacturer. 





eeeeeeeeeeee 


@eeeeeeeresreeeee eeewwpeeeeeeeces 


FIRST LOW-ASH FOOD 





j iL ¢ QUATERNARY 


AMMONIUM GERMICIDE! 


ROCCAL® A powerful germicide that may 
be used for every equipment sanitizing job 
throughout the Food Industry. 











Sterwin products ore manufactured in Sterling Drug plants at: Rothschild, Wis., 
Rensselaer, N. Y., Cincinnati, Ohio, Myerstown, Pe., and Windsor, Canada. 


| aaearie Coomitas. 


quick delivery: Rensselaer Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
(N.Y.), Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, / ‘oa BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
Kansas City ( Mo.), Knoxville, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portiand (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 


Disrtibutor of the products formerly sold by Specia!-Markets-Industrial Division of Winthrop-Stearns inc.. and Vaniltin Division of General Drug Company. 
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Five Reasons Why Bemis is Your 
Best Burlap Bag Source 








YOU BENEFIT FROM OUR LARGE OPERATIONS. 
Bemis is the largest burlap i rter. In time of shortage, Bemis 
customers are in the most favgrable position. 
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YOU BENEFIT FROM OUR LEDGE OF QUALITY OF 
BURLAP— For many years, p’ cers and users alike have accepted 
Bemis’ grading of Indian b the standard for the industry. 





YOU BENEFIT FROM OUR ITY BAG MANUFACTURING. 
Just one example: Bemis closé-S$itch seams — 11 stitches to 
2 inches — are strong, sif' dependable. 





YOU BENEFIT FROM BEMIS LITY PRINTING. 


. . . directly on the bag or o d-Label. It helps to sell 
your product. 








YOU BENEFIT FROM BEMI GE FACILITIES. 
Sixteen plants and seventee itional sales offices, all strategically 
located, assure you a depegdab]# source of supply. 








Bemis is headquarters for all e 

grades and weights of burlap... e i i ) l fon, 

including widely-used 10-oz., and 

the popular, special-finish Angus, Baltimore + Boise + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte + Chicago 
Cleveland + Denver + Detroit - Houston + Indianapolis - Kansas City 
Jacksonville, Fla. + Los Angeles - Louisville - Memphis - New Orleans 
Minneapolis +» New York City - Norfolk - Oklahoma City - Omaha 


Philadelphia - Phoenix + Pittsburgh - St. Louis - Salina + Seattle 
Salt Lake City - San Francisco - Vancouver, Wash, + Wichita 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 





Walter J. Travis became a golfer not for the 
sport of the game, but strictly for his health. 
His doctors had advised him to get out into the 
open and exercise to save himself from the life 
of an invalid. Reluctantly, he became a golf 
player and stubbornly refused to waste his 
time on a single lesson, yet only six months after 
swinging his first club, he won a tournament. 


When he was forty years old, he found him- 
self in England, entered to play in the 1904 
British Amateur . . . prize of the best golfers in 
the world. At that time England and Scotland 
ruled the golf world with an iron hand. But 
Travis shocked all England and the sports 
world when he won the coveted title and became 
the first American golfer in history to win the 
British Amateur Championship! He became one 
of the greatest in the game, for among other 


surprising feats, he won the U.S. Amateur Golf 
Championship—not once but three times! 


Yes, the chance that made Walter Travis 
take up golf also made him a champion! Wise 
bakers, however, don’t rely on chance to turn 
out customer-winning baked goods . . . they 
back up their own skill with quality ingredients. 
That’s why it will pay you in sales and profit 
to use a Commander-Larabee flour in your 
shop. You take no chances on seasonal varia- 
tions in fermentation and mixing time... every 
bag gives you the same scientifically controlled 
performance without costly changes in produc- 
tion timing. You can be sure of uniform, high- 
volume loaves every time . . . products that 
will bring old customers back and add’ new 
buyers every day. Put the Commander-Larabee 
flour of your choice on your flour order—see for 
yourself the difference it can make! 


September 18, 1951 
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}|Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 


GENERAL 


Oorrices MINNEAPORTS © 2 6¢ MINNESOTA 
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Obstacles to Wheat Movement Cited 





DIFFICULTY SEEN IN REACHING 
PREDICTED LEVEL OF EXPORTS 


Shortage of Dollar Buying Power in Western Europe 
Noted—Backlog of Demand for Wheat Still 
Good in Some Cases 


WASHINGTON Although cumu- 
lative sales of wheat under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement for the 
current year are more than double 
those of approximately the same pe- 
riod for the 1950-51 IWA year, for- 
ward sales reports indicate it will be 
difficult to swell the wheat export 
program to the predicted 225 million 
bushel level by Dec. 31, 1951. 

Preliminary U.S. Department of 
Agriculture estimates of wheat ex- 
ports for July-August disclose that the 
total for those two months will be 
approximately 1.7 million tons. The 
present September program, as ad- 
justed by USDA, will probably not 
greatly exceed the August program. 
That means that unless there is some 
unsuspected stimulant to exports for 
the period July-September, wheat ex- 
ports may not exceed 2.8 million tons 
or between 95-100 million bushels for 
the period. 

To reach a 225-million-bushel ex- 
port goal for the July-December pe- 
riod more than 125 million bushels of 
wheat would have to move in the last 
three months, not a physical impossi- 
bility but hampered by other than 
physical obstacles. 

Dollar Lack Seen 

The greatest of these obstacles is 
that of dollar buying power which 
will be reduced to the extent that 
Congress decreases the economic aid 
provisions of the administration pro- 
posals. Western Europe is facing an- 
other acutely critical period in the 
dollar currency part of the world. 
Canada has a large crop and is gear- 
ing her internal transport to get its 
supplies into export position so that 
it can fill wheat demands from ster- 
ling areas. Already substantial Cana- 
dian sales to Ireland and India have 
been registered, and the U.K. is said 
to have informed the USDA that it 
probably will not be back in the U.S. 
wheat market for the remainder of 
the calendar year. 

Two other competitive factors face 
U.S. wheat this year which were not 
as intensively present a year ago. One 
is the need of the wheat importing 
nations for U.S. cotton. Western 
European cotton stocks are acutely 
low and must be maintained if the 
domestic economies of those nations 
is to continue to function smoothly. 
Approval of loans to buy cotton by 
the Export-Import Bank could ease 
this aspect of the over-all export out- 
look materially. 

Need Coal, Too 

Another call on U.S. dollar buying 
power will be for the purchase of coal 
by western Europe, where industrial 
requirements have risen sharply with 
the stepped up rearmament program. 

An influence which has helped to 
maintain U.S. sales of wheat and 
wheat flour has been the Latin Ameri- 
can business. Latin American nations 
have been big dollar earners in criti- 
cal strategic materials, whereas the 


drop in other world commodity mar- 
kets—as for example, wool, tin and 
rubber—has reduced the dollar buy- 
ing power of western European nations 
with colonial possessions. 

n the buying side there is still a 
good backlog of demand as in the case 
of Holland, Italy and Japan. Japan 
has not recorded any sales under the 
wheat pact this year. The Japanese 
wheat requirements are said to be in 
excess of the 18 million odd bushels 
of its IWA quota. Other buying cred- 
its for wheat exist in Greece and Aus- 
tria, which rely on U.S. financing for 
their supplies. 

The USDA reported that during 





the period Sept, 6 to Sept. 11, 1951, 
inclusive, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
confirmed sales of 4,997,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under the 
IWA against 1951-52 year quotas. 
The sales include 288,000 sacks of 
flour. Cumulative sales by the U.S. 
since the opening of the quotas for 
the 1951-52 year on June 14 total 
87,002,000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in last week’s sales were 
Netherlands, Brazil, Egypt, Israel and 
Norway. The table on page 10 shows 
all sales to importing countries for 
the 1951-52 IWA year. 

The USDA anounced Sept. 12 that 
the 1951-52 quota for Costa Rica had 
been filled. Sales against the quota 
were suspended on Aug. 28 at the re- 
quest of the Costa Rican government, 
were reopened again on Sept. 12 at 
that government’s request, with the 
Consejo Nacional de Production as 
sole buyer, and the quota then was 
closed by reason of fulfillment as an- 
nounced on Sept. 12. 





Director of Nutrition Named 
by Wheat Flour Institute 


CHICAGO—F. Eugenia Whitehead, 
D.Sc., a research fellow in nutrition 
in the School of Public Health, Har- 
vard University, has been named di- 
rector of nutrition of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, educational division 
of the Millers National Federation. 

The announcement of Dr. White- 
head's appointment was made at in- 
stitute headquarters here. As soon 
as possible, she will join the staff 
of the milling industry organization. 
She will take direct charge of an ex- 
panding school program in nutrition 
education, and will coordinate the 
basic nutrition theme expressed in all 
Institute activities and publications. 

Miss Whitehead was appointed a 
research fellow in nutrition at Har- 
vard in September, 1949. She re- 
ceived her Doctor of Science degree 
in nutrition this year. A native of 
Athens, Ga., Dr. Whitehead received 
a Bachelor of Science degree in home 
economics and a Master of Science 
degree in nutrition at the state uni- 
versity. She has done graduate work 
in nutrition at the Universities of 
Chicago and North Carolina. 

As director of nutrition for the 
Wheat Flour Institute, Dr. Whitehead 
will apply her experience, both in nu- 
trition education and in the practical 
problems of improving popular eating 
habits. In May, 1944, while studying 
under Dr. Lydia J. Roberts at the 
University of Chicago, she under- 
took the direction of a project in nu- 
trition education in Ascension Parish, 
Louisiana. The project was conducted 
by authority of the general educa- 
tion board under the direction of 
Dr. Clara Tucker, head of home eco- 
nomics at Louisiana State University. 
Dr. Roberts of Chicago, a distin- 
guished home economist and author- 
ity in such work, was retained as a 
consultant in the 24-month project. 

Later, the Ascension Parish proj- 
ect was continued, and Dr. Whitehead 
moved to Louisiana State University, 
as an associate professor of home 
economics. She stresses that the As- 


cension Parish project demonstrated 
procedures in teaching eating habits 
rather than methods of implanting 
knowledge of nutrition by rote in 
the minds of school children. 

As further background, Dr. White- 
head taught high school classes in 
health and nutrition and has been en- 
gaged in adult education work. 

Currently Dr. Whitehead is com- 
pleting an assignment as a research 
fellow in nutrition at Harvard Univer- 
sity—supervising the production of 
films on nutrition education projects 
under a grant from Swift & Co. She 
is also nutrition consultant for Wes- 
ton and Ginn & Co., textbook publish- 
ers. She will come to the Wheat Flour 
Institute in Chicago upon completion 
of her work on the film project. 


Harvest Operations 
in N.W. Slowed 
by Wet Weather 


Weather last week in the spring 
wheat area of the Northwest was 
generally wet, cool and cloudy, and it 
was another unfavorable week as far 
as grain harvest progress was con- 
cerned, according to the Peavey Ele- 
vators crop condition report. 

There was some rainfall in all areas 
of the Peavey territory, with precipi- 
tation heaviest in south central North 
Dakota and southwestern Minnesota. 
Nights were cool and touched the 
frost point in a few localities. 

Field operations were limited to a 
few hours on two or three afternoons, 
the Peavey report noted. New sam- 
ples reflected continued rapid dete- 
rioration. Sprout damage was report- 
ed on all grains, being heaviest on 
durum and barley. Sprout damage as 
high as 15% was being reported on 
uncut durum. Flax quality appeared 
to be holding up better than that of 
other grains. Estimates indicated that 
the loss of bushels as a result of wet 
weather will run from 5 to 20%. 
Quality losses are considered equally 
important, 

The progress of threshing ranged 
from 95% completed in parts of 
South Dakota to about 25% com- 
pleted in northern North Dakota, 
according to the Peavey report. 

Meanwhile, wheat receipts at Min- 
neapolis the past weekend were up. 
The number of cars sampled Sept. 17 
was 1,383, compared with 690 a year 
ago. 
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INTERSTATE DIVIDENDS 


KANSAS CITY—The board of di- 
rectors of the Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. has voted the usual quarterly 
dividends of 25¢ on common and 
$1.20 on preferred. Both dividends 
are payable Sept. 29 to stockholders 
of record Sept. 20. 





Flour Mills of America Buys 
Continental’s Rosedale Mill 


KANSAS CITY—Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., this week announced 
acquisition of the Rosedale Mill in 
Kansas City, Kansas, from the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., through a long- 
term lease and option of purchase. 

The Rosedale mill, a plant with a 
daily capacity of 3,000 sacks and with 
storage for 500,000 bu. grain, is spe- 
cially equipped for milling whole 
wheat flour and cracked wheat. 

With the acquisition of this prop- 
erty, Henry H. Cate, president of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., an- 
nounced that a specialty division is 
being established for the sale of whole 
wheat, cracked wheat and malt flour 
under the company’s brand name of 
“Made Rite.” 

The Rosedale mill was originally 
rebuilt by the Continental Baking Co. 
for the processing of whole wheat 
flour. Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
will continue the Continental type of 


processing as well as make suitable 
installations for conventional type 
milling of whole wheat and specialty 
flours in this plant. 

The addition of the Rosedale mill to 
the facilities of Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., brings its combined milling 
capacity to 38,250 sacks daily. The 
added grain storage increases the 
storage capacity of the company to 
14,250,000 bu. The company is the 
sixth largest in capacity in the mill- 
ing industry. 

The mills of Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., are located in North Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis, Mo.; Ft. Scott, 
Great Bend and Larned, Kansas, and 
Alva, Okla. Also, the company op- 
erates commercial feed mills at Ft. 
Scott, Kansas, and Cherokee, Okla., 
terminal elevators in Kansas City, 
Kansas, Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
Alva, Okla., and country elevators in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri and IIli- 
nois. 
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‘‘Food Faddism’’ Countered with 
Facts in Two New Publications 


(See Editorial on Page 25) 

CHICAGO—Two new publications 
featuring nutritional facts by experts 
in the field are expected to be of aid 
to the milling and baking industries 
in combating the claims of “food 
faddists.” 

Released to members by the Ameri- 
can Insitute of Baking, the booklets 
are being sent by the AIB consumer 
service department to more than 10,- 
000 educators, doctors, nurses, home 
service workers and extension per- 
sonnel. 

One of the booklets, “Food Fad- 
dism,” by Dr. Frederick J. Stare, di- 
rector of the department of nutrition 
in the School of Public Health, Har- 
vard University, was based on an ad- 
dress by Dr. Stare before the Sugar 
Research Foundation last spring in 
New York City. 

The other, “Facts About Food and 
Nutrition,” is an extension bulletin 


issued by the Utah State Agricultur- 
al College. 

According to the AIB, both publi- 
cations contain considerable mate. 
rial emphasizing the “true value” of 
industry products. The bakers’ insti- 
tute points out that the booklets will 
be of value to bakers and millers 
wishing to answer questions raised 
“as the result of unfavorable pub- 
licity.” 

“It is hoped that these items, as 
well as the excellent story, ‘Our 
Daily Bread,’ by Robert Forman in 
the Aug. 11 issue of Collier’s maga- 
zine (The Northwestern Miller, page 
12, Aug. 7 issue) will go far toward 
bringing the baking industry and its 
products into their rightful, respected 
place in the consciousness of the 
American consumer,” the American 
Institute of Baking pointed out in 
deploring the “flood of misinforma- 
tion concerning bakery foods that 


recently has been released by press 
and radio.” 

“Somewhere in the development of 
our civilization we have learned to 
speak of ‘pure foods,’ and for some 
reason whiteness is associated with 
purity, whether it is purity of foods, 
the stars in the flag, or a bridal veil,” 
Dr. Stare says. “White sugar and 
white flour we think of as pure foods. 
It is true we take out some of the 
nutrients in the refinement of these 
products, but if our population pre- 
fers white flour, why not let them 
have white flour, particularly as long 
as we are intelligent enough to add 
back to this white flour some of the 
principal nutrients that we take out 
during the refining process? 

“Of course, there are a lot of other 
factors involved. I believe I am cor- 
rect in saying it is impossible to 
store whole wheat flour to take care 
of a civilization such as we have in 





New Price Order Brings More 
Confusion to Millfeed Situation 


JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Again the Office 
of Price Stabilization legal staff has 
set up contradictions in price orders 
which at best will confuse and dislo- 
cate the milling industry. 

The new problem comes in regard 
to price regulations affecting grain 
millers’ and processors’ ceilings for 
millfeed and other grain by-products. 

In Section 4 (a) (2) of Revision 1 
of Supplement 18 to the General Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation, OPS has set 
forth a provision which is in conflict 
with Section 11 (e) of the GCPR, 
which permits pricing of products to 
reflect commodity futures market 
quotations. (See story and text of the 
new order elsewhere on this page.) 

Admit Confusion 

The virtually paralyzed price staff 
of OPS admits the conflict and con- 
fusion, and price officials say now 
that the best that can be hoped for 
is the issuance of a specific millfeed 
price order. However, the legal staff 
in the front omce of OPS has up to 
this time held that a millfeed order 
could not be issued as long as the 
wheat price was below the legal min- 
imum ceiling. 

The grain, milling, bakery, feed and 
flour sections of OPS are seriously 
undermanned if the OPS intends to 
impose or to draft price ceiling or- 
ders for these basic commodities and 
the associated products. At the pres- 
ent time the agency is unable to add 
to the staff since its budget will not 
permit new staff members. 

Except for processed foods, the bur- 
den of decision of the food price divi- 
sion now falls directly on George 
Mehrens, acting director, who will 
suffer diminished utility if he must 
continue to study all the basic deci- 
sions which must be made. 

Part time industry economists who 
are here say that their time is be- 
ing wasted since the branch is un- 
organized and aborted in the few 
avenues of decision open to it by a 
tay committee on clearance. This 


committee consists of Edward F. 
Phelps, assistant price director; Gard- 
ner Ackley, top economic adviser, and 
others connected with the price ad- 
ministrator who are without compe- 
tent trade advice when they study 
recommendations submitted to them. 

In brief, the committee on clear- 


ance measures recommendations on 
the basis of price control policy and 
not on the practicability of the deci- 
sions they may take. 

OPA, under Leon Henderson, never 
was as bad as the OPS is now, ac- 
cording to trade advisors who served 
under both agencies. 





Revised Price Order for Grain Products 


WASHINGTON The Office of 
Price Stabilization last week revised 
the supplementary price regulation 
which covers millers’ and processors’ 
sales of grain products, including 
flour. 

The action was taken in Revision 1 
of Supplementary Regulation 18 to 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation. 

At the same time OPS _ issued 
Amendment 25 to CPR 22, the gen- 
eral manufacturers’ order. This re- 
vises the grain products list in that 
regulation so that it does not conflict 
with the revised Supplement 18. 

For flour millers, one of the prin- 
cipal effects of the changes is the re- 
moval of family size packages of 
flour from coverage of CPR 22 and 
the placing of them under Supple- 
ment 18 along with the larger size 
packages. (The Northwestern Miller, 
Sept. 11.) Cake flour in packages of 
5 Ib. or less and prepared flour mixes 
remain under CPR "22. 

One particular problem for millers 
is seen in Section 4 (a) (2) of SR 
18. This states: “If you mill or proc- 
ess any number of co-products or by- 
products, you shall, in calculating 
your initial parity adjustment for 
them, allocate the increase in the 
cost or price of unprocessed grain 

. . per unit of each product in the 
same manner as you customarily al- 
located the cost of such unprocessed 
grain to each product. 

The problem here, it has been 
pointed out, would be in trying to 
allocate grain costs between flour 
and millfeed since the two products 
are not sold at the same time and 
ean hardly be identified together. 


Clarification of 
order was 
millers. 

The revision of Supplement 18 ex- 
tends coverage of the regulation to in- 
clude certain products milled or proc- 
essed from barley. Other grain prod- 
ucts covered are those milled or proc- 
essed from wheat, corn, flaxseed, 
oats, rye and grain sorghums. 

The revision also adds to products 
covered by the order certain feeds 
and feed ingredients which are by- 
products of liquor and brewing in- 
dustries, including distillers’ and 
brewers’ dried grains. OPS noted that 
these by-products are customarily 
sold on a forward delivery basis and 
that the same considerations which 
led to the granting of relief provided 
by SR 18 apply to processors of these 
by-products. Thus, ceilings of these 
products may be based on sales rath- 
er than delivered prices in the base 
period of the GCPR. 

Only Millers, Processors 

In the new revision, OPS also 
makes it clear that regulation applies 
only to millers and processors of the 
listed grains. And the only products 
affected are the distillers’ and brew- 
ers’ products and products milled or 
processed from a single one of the 
listed grains. 

OPS said the revision clarifies di- 
rections with respect to computing 
parity adjustments under the GCPR. 
It states that the miller or processor 
shall use as his base period grain cost 
the price paid on the date of the exe- 
cution of the forward delivery con- 
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the U.S., simply because it would 
spoil and cannot be stored in any 
great bulk. While it is true from the 
viewpoint of pencil and paper and a 
few animal studies that whole wheat 
products are superior nutritionally to 
white flour products, I do not know 
of any evidence to support the idea 
that whole wheat products are supe- 
rior nutritionally in man as compared 
with enriched flours. 


“I shall not go into details, but 
whole wheat flour has more cellulose, 
and it has more phytic acid. Thus 
the absorption of nutrients from 
whole wheat flour is not as efficient 
as the absorption from materials that 
have less cellulose or less phytic acid. 
I doubt very much that whole wheat 
breads or whole wheat cereals are 
superior nutritionally for man, to 
enriched products. I am not talking 
about unenriched products, I am 
speaking of enriched products from 
the viewpoint of practical nutrition. 

“I can quote—as perhaps many of 
you can—studies that have been done 
around the country which show that 
rats grow a little more if they are 
given whole wheat products than if 
they receive enriched products, but 
when it comes to the practical nutri- 
tion of man eating a variety of foods 
in this country, this is not so. Of 
course, I do not condemn whole 
wheat. I just say there is no reason 
it is better than enriched products 
from a practical viewpoint in human 
nutrition,” Dr. Stare concluded. 

The agricultural college booklet, 
in its section on flour, emphasizes 
that both whole wheat and white 
flour are good foods for man. 

“White flour is not poisonous, nor 
does it cause alcoholism as some 
people are saying at present,” the 
booklet points out. “Contrary to re- 
ports of uninformed persons, poison- 
ous substances are not added to wheat 
in commercial mills to prevent spoil- 
age or to bleach the flour . . . millers 
bleach flour to improve the baking 
quality and prevent baking failures. 
The bleaching process causes changes 
which permit the gluten to retain the 
leavening gas more effectively” 

The Utah publication also took note 
of the desire of some faddists for 
“home-milled” flour: 

“There is no nutritional reason for 
grinding your own whole wheat flour 
at home. Commercially ground whole 
wheat does not lose appreciable 
quantities of nutrients in a matter 
of days or months. 

“There is no more justification for 
grinding your own flour at home 
than there is for going back to the 
pioneer spinning wheel and loom to 
weave the cloth for all of your fam- 
ily’s clothing.” 

The booklet tells the reader that 
she can make better quality bread 
and other baked products’ with 
bleached flour than she can with un- 
bleached. “Good cakes are almost 


FEDERATION DEBUNKS BREAD 
POISONING SCARE 


CHICAGO—The Millers National 
Federation recently sent a news re- 
lease to all daily newspapers in the 
U.S. debunking the possibility of fun- 
gus bread poisoning. Backgrounding 
its release with information disclosed 
by prominent authorities, the MNF 
assured the public that “it can’t hap- 
pen here.” (The news release con- 
tained similar information to re- 
cent news stories in The Northwest- 
ern Miller: Pages 13 and 27 of the 
Sept. 11 issue; page 16 of the Sept. 4 
issue.) 
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impossible to make with unbleached 
flour,” it is stated. 

“From the standpoint of food com- 
position, we know that whole wheat 
is somewhat superior to white flour. 
However, for those whose digestive 
organs cannot take care of it, the 
extra nutrients are all lost,” the bulle- 
tin states 

“Whole wheat is injurious to certain 
people. Young children under 3 ar 4 
years, and some adults have the kind 
of digestive system that cannot toler- 
ate whole wheat bread and other 
products made from whole grains. 
Small children often gét diarrhea 
from the irritating bran in the whole 
wheat. This prevents the digestion 
and the absorption of the foods that 
have been eaten. 

“Medical writers have long cau- 
tioned against the indiscriminate use 
of bran and coarse cereals. Their 
harshness may cause mechanical in- 
jury in the delicate lining of the gas- 
tro-intestinal tract. For those whose 
digestive tracts are irritated by harsh 
roughage, the use of enriched white 
flour certainly is to be recommended. 

“Although whole wheat flour and 
other whole wheat products do excel 
in nutritive value, you can have an 
excellent diet without them if you 
choose your whole food supply wise- 
ly,” the bulletin states. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER FEED 
PLANT, ELEVATOR BURN 


BILLINGS, MONT. Fire early 
Sept. 16 caused almost complete de- 
struction of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. feed plant and grain elevator 
here. The firm, which has its head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, reported an 
early estimate of the damage at be- 
tween $300,000 and $350,000. 

Left standing in a series of build- 
ings comprising the unit were a ga- 
rage and seed house. The blaze broke 
out 3 a.m., and destroyed the 
elevator and the ingredients stored 
there, along with the feed mill and 
its equipment 

The firm’s flour mill was only 
slightly damaged, but will be out of 
operation for two or three days be- 
burned out transformer, 
the company reported. Officials of the 
firm from Minneapolis flew to Bill- 
ngs to assess the damage. 
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QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
32,500 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO—The Army Quarter- 
master bought 32,500 sacks of flour 
during the week ending Sept. 14. One 
award of 12,500 sacks went to Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Sperry Division, San 
Francisco, f.o.b. Lyoth, Cal., at $5.85. 
One other award was made to the 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, for 
20,000 f.o.b. Kansas City at 
$4.93 

During the same period the Army 
bought 260,000 Ib. of spaghetti 
from the Paramount Macaroni Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, f.o.b. Norfolk, Va., 
at 10.51¢ Ib 
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MNF BOARD TO MEET IN 
ST. LOUIS NOV. 13-14 


ST. LOUIS—A midyear meeting of 
the board of directors of the Millers 
National Federation will be held in 
the Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Nov. 13 
14. The meeting, called by Howard W. 
Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., MNF pres- 
ident, will be the first midyear session 
of the board since 1942. The program 
is not ready for announcement. 
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3 Pillsbury Directors Retire, 3 New Directors Elected 


Clark Hempstead 


MINNEAPOLIS — Clark Hemp- 
stead, former president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and a man who has spent 
most of his life in the direction and 
counseling of the company, gave up 
his active post last week as co-chair- 
man of the board. 

With him went Max A. Lehman, 
also a-director for 28 years and a 
long-time officer of the company, and 
E. H. Mirick, who since 1922 has 
worked in the direction of the com- 
pany’s grain operations. 

Resignation of these three directors 
was accepted at the company’s an- 
nual stockholder meeting last week, 
and three new directors were elected. 
They are Paige Lehman, B. J. Greer 
and Clyde H. Hendrix. 

Both John S. Pillsbury, chairman 
of the board, and Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president, expressed deep regret at 
losing the services of the three di- 
rectors. 

From 1896 to 1901 Mr. Hempstead 
was a teacher at Shattuck Military 
Academy, Faribault, Minn. He then 
went to Harvard law school and was 
admitted to the Minnesota bar in 
1905. He entered a law office and 
became a partner in the firm which 
was the legal advisor to Pillsbury 
Mills. As a result of the knowledge 
he gained about Pillsbury, he was in- 
vited to become secretary and general 


Max A. Lehman 

counsel in 1921. He became president 
in 1936 and co-chairman of the board 
in 1940. 

Max A. Lehman joined Pillsbury 
Mills as a shipping clerk in 1900. He 
was named purchasing agent of 
Pillsbury in 1908 and became general 
superintendent in 1915. In 1923 he 
was elected to the board of directors, 
and in 1929 he was appointed vice 
president in charge of all company 
manufacturing operations. 

Mr. Mirick was a “printer’s devil” 
on a Dryden, N.Y., newspaper in 1897. 
In 1902 he went to Duluth, Minn., 
as a clerk and stenographer in the 
offices of a grain commission con- 
cern. In 1907 he was in charge of 
the McCabe Bros. Co. in Duluth. Lat- 
er he was with John Miller Co. as a 
grain salesman in charge of a line 
of country elevators. By 1914 he 
headed the John Miller business. In 
1922 he jonied Pillsbury to assist in 
the direction of the grain purchasing 
department, of which he became man- 
ager in 1930. He became a Pillsbury 
vice president in 1936 and a member 
of the board in 1946. 

Paige Lehman, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing for Pillsbury 
Mills, succeeded his father, Max A. 
Lehman, in this position in 1946 when 
the elder Lehman retired, and now 
succeeds him as director. Paige Leh- 


E. H. Mirick 


man joined Pillsbury in 1925 and 
worked at the Minneapolis mill for 
three years, when he was transferred 
to Enid to supervise the construction 
of that plant and act as manager 
during its first year of operation. 
While at Enid he also supervised the 
construction of the grain elevator at 
Wichita, Kansas. Returning to Min- 
neapolis in 1929, he was made as- 
sistant to M. A. Lehman. In 1933 he 
was appointed general superintendent, 
and in 1946 he became vice president 
of production. 

Mr. Greer is head of the Globe 
Mills division of Pillsbury with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. He began 
with Pillsbury as an inspector in the 
wheat selection department in 1926. 
He then became a miller and wheat 
man, a buyer in Astoria, manager of 
Portland grain purchasing, director of 
Globe production, vice president in 
charge of products, assistant presi- 
dent, and finally president of. the 
Globe Mills division. 

Mr. Hendrix joined Pillsbury in 
1942 as general sales manager of the 
feed section. He was appointed divi- 
sion president in 1944 and then was 
elected a corporate vice president in 
1950. He recently moved to Minne- 
apolis to set up feed division head- 
quarters. 


Clyde H. Hendrix 
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in New Anglo-Russian Grain Deal 


LONDON—Britain last week an- 
nounced the purchase of 1 million 
tons of grain from Soviet Russia. 

The contract calls for 200,000 tons 
of wheat, 425,000 tons of barley, 
300,000 tons of corn and 75,000 tons 
of oats. 

North American sources of supply 
could have filled these demands, but 
it is recognized in trade circles that 
the prevailing shortage of dollars is 
a major factor precluding the use of 
American and Canadian markets. On 
the other hand, political commenta- 
tors see in the deal.direct evidence of 
Britain’s refusal to join in a plan for 
an economic blockade against the 
Communist countries. 

The British government, announc- 
ing the completion of negotiations, 
stated that the contract for 1 million 
tons of coarse grains signed in No- 
vember last year had been almost 
completed, and in order to insure con- 
tinuity of supply the new contract 
was formulated between representa- 
tives of the Ministry of Food and the 
Russian trade delegation in London. 
The statement added that the con- 
tinued shipment of coarse grains 
would make a substantial contribu- 
tion to British supplies of animal 
feedstuffs. 


Reason for Including Wheat 


The reason for including wheat was 
not disclosed, but marketmen report 
that it has been common knowledge 
for some time that the Russians were 
anxious to make bread grain sales to 
Western Europe in order to unload 
the surplus achieved from the current 
good harvest in Russia and in the 
Communist-controlled countries of 
Eastern Europe. 

The prices to be paid have not been 
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200,000 Tons Wheat Included 


CANADIAN ESTIMATE 
CUT SLIGHTLY 


* 


WINNIPEG — The Dominion Ba- 
reau of Statistics cut its prelimimary 
estimate of wheat production for all 
Canada of 581,700,000 to 579,338,000 
bushels. This is still 12 million over 
the all-time high of 567 million in 
1928 and compares with last year’s 
production of 461,664,000. The gov- 
ernment estimate released Sept. 14 
forecast prairie wheat production at 
548 million, or one million under its 
estimate a month ago. Last year’s 
production in western Canada was 
427 million. The previous record for 
the West was 545 million in 1928. 


revealed, but it is understood that 
the figure accepted by the bulk buyers 
was somewhat higher than that which 
would have been charged in the dollar 
markets of North America. However, 
the government was prepared to pay 
a premium for the privilege of paying 
in sterling. 

The contract contains a stipulation 
that the Russians have the right to 
cancel the contract if they are not 
allowed to use part of the sterling 
proceeds for the purchase of rubber. 
It is in this connection that consider- 
able criticism has been voiced both 
inside and outside Britain. Rubber is 
looked upon as a valuable war mate- 
rial and although the British claim 
that supplies in the past have been 
limited to Russia’s normal civilian 
consumption requirements, assessed 
at 6,000 tons a year, there is little 


doubt that some proportion of this 
goes towards aiding the Russian war 
effort. 

Observers also feel that the inclu- 
sion of a cancellation clause in the 
contract is evidence that the Russians 
propose to press for greater supplies 
of rubber. Britain cut off rubber sup- 
plies to Communist China last April, 
and there is a considerable body of 
opinion which considers that there 
should be an embargo on similar 
shipments to Russia. 

Canadian Comment 

Canadian official comment on 
Britain’s grain deal with Russia has 
been guarded. Authorities limited 
themselves to the statement that the 
deal will have little effect on pur- 
chases from Canada which, as far as 
wheat and flour are concerned, have 
already been set at 113 million bushels 
for the current crop year. This 
amount will be sold under the terms 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, and talks are to be held later 
with a view to negotiating a fur- 
ther 94 rhillion bushels outside the 
agreement. 

Canadian interest was heightened 
by the decision to include 200,000 
tons of wheat in the deal, the first 
time this commodity has figured since 
the initial Anglo-Russian agreement 
was signed in December, 1947. 

In the U. S. there has been con- 
gressional criticism of East-West 
trade. 

However, British officials have said 
that if Britain were not able to buy 
grain, timber and other materials 
from Russia, it would have to obtain 
them from hard currency countries. 
And officials say, Britain does not 
have enough dollars to do that. 





British Transport 
Tieup Threatens 
Canadian Shipping 


TORONTO—Shipments of Canadi- 
an grain are piling up at British 
ports, and the situation has been 
complicated by heavy arrivals of 
coarse grains from Russia. The in- 
ternal transportation system, despite 
intensive efforts, is unable to keep 
pace with the heavy volume of ship- 
ments, and the congestion at the 
ports is causing concern to the Brit- 
ish authorities. 

Any delay in the return of grain 
freighters will be felt as far back 
as the Canadian Lakehead, where a 
bottleneck already is causing acute 
difficulties. 

The elevators in Montreal and ad- 
jacent storage points are reported 
to be almost full, and the operators 
are relying on speedy overseas move- 
ment to make room for the record 
wheat crop now being harvested. Any 
extension of the delay in Britain will 
increase the difficulties facing the 
Canadian authorities. 
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VISIT BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO—tThree of France’s top 
ranking radio people—Serge Brous- 
sard, Michael Droit and Samy Simon, 
all of Paris—spent Sept. 13 visiting 
the Chicago Board of Trade as guests 


of officials of the exchange. Arrange- 
ments were made through Paul Deac, 
in charge of the special events office, 
Voice of America, U. S. State De- 
partment. A series of recordings in 
French were made to be used in 
France as part of an educational 
program, handled through the Voice 
of America, to acquaint people of 
foreign lands with some of the more 
important commercial activities in 
the U.S. 


100 ATTEND ST. JOSEPH 
FEED, GRAIN OUTING 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—More than 100 
members and guests of the St. Joseph 
Feed, Grain, Seed and Fertilizer Club 
attended a stag party sponsored by 
the group near St. Joseph Sept. 11. 
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WAGE INCREASES GRANTED 
TWIN CITY MILL WORKERS 


MINNEAPOLIS Approximately 
2,000 production employees in flour, 
formula feed and seed plants in the 
Twin Cities area were granted wage 
increases of 6¢ an hour, retroactive 
to July 1, following negotiations held 
last month. 

The increase was permissible under 
existing wage stabilization board 
regulations. The contract also pro- 
vides for one reopening on wages be- 
fore July 1, 1952. 

The contract was negotiated be- 
tween Local 1, American Federation 
of Grain Millers (AFL) and the em- 
ployers. 


Higher Support 
Rate Announced 
for 1952 Flax 


MINNEAPOLIS—The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's decision to sup- 
port 1952 flaxseed at 80% of parity 
or approximately $4.05 bu. at Minne- 
apolis caused a strong surge in 
futures on the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange late last week. 

This development was accompanied 
by some wild gyrations Sept. 14 
brought about by a premature and in- 
correct report published in the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press that morning 
which implied that the boost in sup- 
ports would apply to the 1951 crop 
now being marketed. 

All deliveries advanced the full 
daily limit of 15¢ bu. within an hour 
of the opening. December flaxseed 
moved up to $3.80. Later, when Wash- 
ington sources passed on the correct 
information that support would apply 
only to the 1952 crop, the December 
future dropped back to $3.72. Futures 
moved up 6@10¢ bu. again Sept. 15. 

Following the close of the market 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
officially released its announcement 
of the higher support. Flaxseed of 
the 1952 crop will be supported at 
$3.77 bu. on a national average basis 
for seed grading No. 1. The new level, 
equal to about $4.05 at Minneapolis, 
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is an increase of $1.12 bu. over the 
1951 support level. 

The need for a higher support level 
is attributed to heavy disappearance 
which is at a rate exceeding produc- 
tion. 

It was reported that an influential 
leader of the farm cooperatives had 
met with Charles F. Brannan, secre- 
tary of agriculture, a week before the 
flaxseed announcement was made. It 
is believed that he had persuaded the 
secretary to overrule a recommenda- 
tion of USDA officials to set the sup- 
port rate at 75% of parity. 

The 1951 support rate for flax is 
60% of parity. 

Support will be implemented by 
loans and purchase agreements in 
most areas, but in designated Texas 
counties which produce winter flax- 
seed by direct purchase only. The 
loans and purchase agreements will 
be available from time of harvest 
through October, 1952, in Arizona and 
California, and through January, 
1953, in all other states, except that 
the direct purchases in Texas coun- 
ties will be available only through 
July, 1952. 


Planting Due Soon 

Price support for the 1952 crop is 
announced at this time in accordance 
with provisions of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, which stipulate that the 
level of price support for field crops 
will be announced, insofar as practic- 
able, in advance of planting. Planting 
will soon be underway in the early 
producing states—Texas, Arizona and 
California. 

The St. Paul newspaper story, ap- 
pearing under the byline of Alfred D. 
Stedman, made no direct statement 
that the change in support levels 
would apply to 1951 flaxseed. How- 
ever, it stated, “The increase in the 
government loan on flax is put into 
effect this time before the bulk of 
Northwest farmers have sold their 
flax. So the value this year will go 
to them... .” 

Also, the article referred to “the 
flax price support increase from last 
year’s figure of 60% to this year's 
80% of parity.” 


———BREAD IS THE SIAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 18.30 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 18.90, com- 
pared with 24.08 a year ago, Bemis 
burlap index is 40.54 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS BAKERS’ GROUP 
ENJOYS SUMMER OUTING 


CHICAGO—A variety of entertain- 
ment was the bill of fare offered at 
the summer outing of the Illinois 
Bakers Assn., Chicago, held at the 
Mah-Nah-Tee-See Country Club, 
Rockford, Ill., Sept. 10. 

Golf, horseshoes, cards, sunshine, 
prizes and a luncheon and dinner com- 
peted for the attention of the 130 
members, wives and guests who at- 
tended. The Off-Notes Quartette, a 
female aggregation, furnished the en- 
tertainment. Henry Hummel, Hum- 
mel’s Bakery, Robinson, IIl., led com- 
munity singing. Golf was played by 
56 persons. L. E. Caster, Keig-Ste- 
vens Baking Co., Rockford, acted as 
master of ceremonies during the eve- 
ning program. 

The entire membership of the 
Rockford Bakers Assn. served on the 
committee arranging the program. 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Brugger, Moore's 
Home Baking Kitchens, headed the 
committee. 
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Canadian Initial 
Top Grade Wheat 
Prices Unchanged 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board last week announced initial 
prices to be paid to producers for the 
different grades of wheat, oats and 
barley during the 1951-52 crop year. 
Producers will receive the same ini- 
tial price for the three top grades 
of hard red springs—No. 1 hard, No. 
1 northern and No. 2 northern—as 
well as for the two top grades of 
durum, No. 1 and No. 2 C.W. amber 
durum, as they did in the 1950-51 
crop year. 

The initial 
grades will be 


payment for lower 
4¢ bu. higher. 

There is no change in the initial 
price for the principal grades of oats 
when compared with last year, while 
barley grades range from unchanged 
to 3¢ bu. higher than the 1950-51 
initial prices 

Tough grades of wheat generally 
are 4¢ bu. under the straight grade, 
with the tough grades of oats and 
barley also 4¢ bu. under the straight 
grades. 

Initial prices for 
grades of wheat, basis in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver, 
with comparative prices for the 1950- 
51 crop year, follow: 


the principal 


Canadian Wheat Board Initial Prices 
W he 1951 19 
2 $ $1 


durum 
lurum 
jurum 
lurum 


1 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 
1.06 
1.0 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


durum 


——-SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


CARGILL BUYS MAUMEE, 
OHIO, GRAIN ELEVATOR 

TOLEDO—Cargill, Inc., Minneap- 
has purchased a 3,100,000-bu. 
grain elevator in Maumee, Ohio, from 
the Anderson Elevator Co. Cargill 
has leased the elevator for the last 10 
years. The lease would have expired 
in 1953. 

Harold Anderson, head of the An- 
derson firm, built the elevator in 1937 
with a capacity of 1 million bushels. 
The additional 2,100,000-bu. capacity 
was built in 1940 and 1941. 

John Anderson, son of Harold An- 
derson and a partner in the firm, said 
the family business will be concen- 
trated on the farmer-to-elevator end 
of the grain enterprise. The family 
also operates the Anderson Truck 
Terminal, a 1 million bu. elevator in 
Maumee, and a 500,000-bu. elevator 
in East Toledo. 


——-BREA 
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obliged to buy in other markets be- 
cause of this, 

There was considerable criticism 
earlier this year when the govern- 
ment bought wheat from Argentina 
at a price described by the private 
trade as exorbitant. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—~— 


HAPPY MILLS ACQUIRES 
COOK FIRM IN MEMPHIS 


MEMPHIS—The Happy Mills Divi- 
sion of the Arrow Feed & Oil Co., Inc., 
has acquired the warehouse, elevator 
and manufacturing facilities of L. P. 
Cook & Son, Memphis, and will begin 
formula feed production there shortly. 

Announcement of the transaction 
was made by Wiley Akins, vice presi- 
dent of the Arrow Feed & Oil Co., 
St. Louis, and Gradon Swanson, man- 
ager of the Happy Mills Division of 
the Arrow firm. 

Paul Landau will be in charge of 
the newly-acquired milling properties. 
He recently joined the company as 
southeastern manager after a long 
experience in the formula feed manu- 
facturing business in New Orleans. 

Included in the property acquired 
is a 150,000-bu. grain elevator. The 
milling plant will be modernized with 
the installation of $125,000 in new 
equipment. It is expected that opera-~- 
tions will begin in about five weeks. 

Happy Mills has maintained a ware- 
house and office in Memphis for sev- 
eral years but its line of feeds has 
been manufactured in the East St. 
Louis plant of the company since the 
original Happy Feed Mills was ac- 
quired from Memphis owners a few 
years ago. Company products are dis- 
tributed in 11 southern states. 
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WHEAT CHAMPION NAMED 
AT OKEENE, OKLA., SHOW 


OKEENE, OKLA.—Francis Boeck- 
man of Okeene was named wheat- 
growing champion for 1951 for the 
Okeene Valley for exhibiting the 
prize-winning sample of wheat at the 
Okeene Whea-esta held Sept. 13. In 
addition to the title, Mr. Boeckman 
was awarded a $100 Savings Bond. 
Second prize of $25 was won by Er- 
nest W. Kunneman, Okarche, and 
third prize, $10, went to R. J. French, 
Boise City. 

Mrs. Wilburn Wieters, Okeene, won 
first in the breadmaking contest 
which attracted 49 entries. 

Miss Relna Jean Hawkins, Dover, 
was crowned queen of the Whea- 
esta by Gov. Johnson mMurray. The 
affair attracted an attendance of ap- 
proximately 5,000. 


———————EEEEEEEEe 
K. C. MILLS HIT STRIDE 
IN PRODUCTION 
KANSAS CITY—The flour mills in 
Kansas City were in full operation 


last week for the first time since the 
July 13 flood, and achieved the 


SAFETY AWARD WINNER—The St. Louis plant of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
won its fourth consecutive first place award in its group in the annual safety 
contest conducted by the Greater St. Louis Safety Council. W. J. Bosche (on 
the right) is shown receiving the 1951 award certificate from an official of 


the council. The plant was also recognized for the 
for showing improvement in its accident rate over the previous year. 





year 





Drop in Per Capita Flour Use 
Reported; 134.1 Lb. in 1950-51 


WASHINGTON—A further decline 
in civilian per capita consumption of 
wheat flour has been reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

BAE’s latest Wheat Situation re- 
port showed that per capita flour use 
declined in both the 1950 calendar 
year and the 1950-51 crop year. 

Wheat flour consumption by civil- 
ians in the U. S. in 1950 averaged 
134.6 lb. per capita, compared with 
134.9 Ib. in 1949 and 136.8 in 1948, 
according to the report by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture agency. 

In the 1950-51 crop year, according 
to the BAE report, per capita con- 
sumption was 134.1 Ib., compared with 
136.1 Ib. in 1949-50 and 136.7 Ib. in 
1948-49. 

Estimates Differ 

The latest Wheat Situation esti- 
mates of per capita flour use are 
lower than estimates given in August 
in the BAE’s National Food Situa- 
tion report. The food situation report 
indicated that per capita use was 136 
lb. in the calendar year 1950 and that 
the same rate of flour use was ex- 
pected to continue this year. Thus, 
there is a difference of 1.4 lb. in two 
estimates for 1950, both by BAE. 

Total civilian wheat flour consump- 


tion in the U. S. in 1950 was estimated 
in the Wheat Situation report at 
203,311,000 sacks, compared with 200,- 
456,000 sacks the previous year. For 
the 1950-51 crop year, total consump- 
tion was estimated at 203,087,000 
sacks, compared with 204,052,000 
sacks in 1949-50. These figures in- 
clude both commercially and non- 
commercially produced flour. In 1950- 
51 the amount of non-commercially 
produced flour was estimated at 
1,446,000 sacks. 


——“SREAO 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VICTOR PROMOTES FOUR 
ON PRODUCTION STAFF 


CHICAGO—Four promotions on the 
production staff of Victor Chemical 
Works have been announced by Rothe 
Weigel, president of the firm. The 
promotions include Edward L. Con- 
ant, superintendent of the Chicago 
Heights plant; Donald O. Frye, su- 
perintendent of the Morrisville plant; 
Howard Softley, production super- 
intendent at Morrisville, and L. O. 
Straightmatter, staff assistant to the 
production department in the Chi- 
cago office. Mr. Weigel said that the 
men would assume their new posi- 
tions as soon as practicable. 


Wheat Flour—Civilian Consumption, United States, 1935-50 
4 ponnmngtion? year beginning —_ 


January —— 


Commercially and 
non-commercially 
producedt 


Commercially 
producedt 
Total Per capita 
1,000 sacks Ib. 


Year 


Total 


Commercially and 
non-commercially 
producedt 
Total Per cap 


Commercially 
producedt 
Total Per capita 


Per capita 
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NEW ARGENTINA-BELGIUM 
TRADE PACT UNDER STUDY 


TORONTO 


largest weekly flour output in six 
months. Production for the week to- 
taled 319,364 sacks, equal to 98% of 
a five-day week capacity for the mill- 
ing center. Preceding weeks had aver- 
aged from 70 to 75% of capacity. 
Last week was the first time since 
the flood that the three mills which ‘2 199,939 
were inundated reported their opera- ve++ 201,775 
tions “back to normal.” This produc- 937 . ; pty 
tion, plus an increase in shipping di- . 202,687 209, ae 162.2 200, 322 154.9 206,212 
rections at other plants in the Kansas “Basis Se adie saat a aren ciniienutna ‘ of bees ~ os a 
oof poco Bw yar be the largest members of the armed forces not eating out of civilian upetinn. " Consempaten eeterninad 
week since Marc . A, heavy run of 

bakery flour business for shipment 


by adding flour imports to flour production and by deducting the following flour and prod- 
ucts in terms of flour: Exports and shipments, military procurement, break‘ast food pro- 
prior to Sept. 15 stimulated produc- 
tion for the week. 


duced in the flour milling industry 


1,000 sacks? 
203,311 
200,456 
199,952 
198,519 
216,770 
207,390 
191.031 
210,033 162.1 
205,859 155.6 
204,834 154.5 
204,539 154.0 
207,081 157.2 
207,481 158.7 
204,292 157.6 


1,000 sacks? Ib 
201,641 
202,536 
199,730 
203,675 
205,457 
201,540 
196,100 
200,136 
207,436 
195,212 


1,000 sacks? 
133.1 203,087 
135.1 204,052 
135.5 201,456 
140.5 205,559 
144.8 207,109 
149.0 203,630 
161.4 198,410 
154.7 202,758 
158.8 210,552 
146.7 199,084 
202,616 162.5 207,058 
201,686 152.4 206,444 
202,968 164.7 208,822 
198,716 152.6 204,392 


1950 
1949 


201,830 
. 198,835 
198,147 
. 196,751 
214,899 
cooace 


133.6 
133.8 


134.6 
134.9 
136.8 
138.3 
155.6 
159.8 
147.9 


we 
n 


Wheat is expected to 
be one of the commodities covered 
by new trade agreement which is to 
be negotiated between Belgium and 
Argentina. The last agreement ended 
more than a year ago, and trade in 
1950 was only 12% of the 1948 vol- 
ume. 

An official has hinted that the suc- 
cessful outcome of the negotiations 
might be impeded by technical diffi- 
culties, and in this connection he 
mentioned the high price which the 
Argentine authorities are asking for 
wheat. The Belgians have been 
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1935 


tBureau of Census. Includes estimates for 1940-44 which were developed by Bureau 
of Census in cooperation with BAE. 

tEstimated flour equivalent of farm wheat ground for flour 
reported by BAE 

7100 Ib 


, or exchanged for flour, as 
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Reaches 90% 


While sales of flour dropped off 
considerably last week, production 
showed a substantial improvement 
over recent levels as orders to ship 
came in at a faster pace. Some of 
this improvement was accounted for 
by. buyers ordering out flour booked 
awhile back at a discount for sh'p- 
ment before Sept. 15. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 76% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 185% the previous week. 
Mills in the Southwest had one of 
their slowest weeks in some time, 
and average volume was equivalent 
to 29% of capacity, compared with 
73% the previous week. 

The wheat market trend was 
erratic last week, tending toward the 
easy side, and buyers found little 
incentive to add to orders in a large 
way. The fair spring wheat business 
was the result of scattered small 
orders. 

U. S. flour production averaged 
90% of capacity, compared with 77% 
the previous week and 93% a year 
ago. Output was up in all areas, 
with mills in the Northwest and 
Southwest showing large gains over 
the totals of the holiday-shortened 
previous week. (See tables on page 
15.) 

Expert business with Europe and 
Latin America was slow, with Nor- 
wegian buying tapering off, Holland 
taking only a few lots and Latin 
business limited because of rapidly 
disappearing International Wheat 
Agreement quotas. A United Nations 
relief agency was in the market for 
100,000 sacks of 1% ash clears for 
shipment to Port Said. The Army 
Quartermaster bought 32,500 sacks 
last week. 

West Coast mills, including Cana- 
dian firms, completed business with 
the Philippines, and it was expected 
this business would continue for a 
time. From Toronto little export 
activity was reported outside of U. K. 
business. Recent sales were esti- 
mated at 45,000 to 50,000 tons. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour dropped 
off rather sharply last week although 
there was a fair amount of scattered 
activity throughout the period. Sales 
averaged 76% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 185% the previous 
week and 138% in the comparable 
week a year ago. 

Inquiry generally was quiet, with 
wheat prices easier and no particular 
incentive to purchase extensive quan- 
tities. It was indicated, however, that 
many buyers have yet to buy substan- 
tial amounts of flour fer fall and 
early winter use, and further declines 
in prices followed by signs of strength 
could produce new large-scale book- 
ings. 

Several chain baking concerns have 
long term contracts, along with a 
large segment of the independent and 
jobber trade, but few buyers actually 
are covered up to the end of the 
year, trade reports indicate. An aver- 
age of 60 days’ running time is still 
on mills’ books, which includes con- 
siderable family flour. While this to- 
tal is considered fairly good, it indi- 
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FLOUR SALES DECLINE, BUT 
MILL OPERATIONS SHOW GAIN 


Southwest Mills Have Slow Week of Sales as Spring 
Wheat Mills Fare Somewhat Better; Output 


of Capacity 


cates that good potential business re- 
mains. 

Family flour sales were slow again 
last week, with shipping directions 
improved. Some accounts are said to 
be running low on contracts, and 
some activity soon is anticipated. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Operations at Minneapolis aver- 
aged 102% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 84% the previous week 
and 93% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest production averaged 92% 
of capacity, compared with 80% the 
previous week and 89% in the com- 
parable week of 1950. Shipments from 
all spring wheat mills averaged 76% 
of capacity, compared with 79% the 
previous week. 

Flour prices are off 10@15¢ sack, 
to the lowest level since early August 

Quotations Sept. 17: Standard pat- 
ent $5.60@5.90, short patent $5.70@ 
6.00, high gluten $6@6.30, established 
brands of family flour $6.45@7.55, 
first clear $5.30@5.70, whole wheat 
$5.35 @5.65. 

Interior Northwest 
demand was reported slow to fair 
last week, with shipping directions 
slow to satisfactory. Production aver- 
aged 87% of capacity, compared with 
78% the previous week and 87% a 
year ago. 


Mills: Flour 


Southwest 


Kansas City: While flour sales hit 
the skids last week in the Southwest, 
production reached a new high for the 
crop year. New flour sales were lim- 
ited to only 29% of capacity in the 
area, compared with 73% in the pre- 
ceding week and 78% a year ago. 
Nearly one half of the volume was for 
export. Meanwhile, mills worked near 
capacity on directions against pre- 
vious sales for shipment prior to Sept. 


15 and established one of the best 
production totals of the year. 

Inquiry dipped to a near low for 
the season, and actual sales were few 
and far between. Some mills were un- 
able to secure any business outside 
of price - date - of - shipment negotia- 
tions. Others counted up only a few 
small-lot purchases by customers 
ranging from one to three cars. An 
occasional trade of 5,000 to 10,000 
sacks was reported, but they were 
searce. No round lot business was re- 
ported. 

Family flour business was equally 
as slack, and the clears market was 
beginning to show some sluggishness. 
Clear grades were not in oversupply 
so prices were not toned down too 
much by the lack of demand. Never- 
theless, if mills were running at a 
better rate there would be an abund- 
ance of clear flours going begging. 

Some improvement in  millfeed 
prices, particularly in the deferred 
months allowed some price conces- 
sions on the 120-day flour price, but 
declines were not more than 5¢ sack. 
Most mills were holding all quota- 
tions strictly to a 120-day basis. 

Export business was very quiet. 
Holland continued to pick up a few 
small orders from time to time, but 
inquiry from Norway was slackening. 
A United Nations relief agency with 
headquarters in New York was in the 
market for approximately 100,000 
sacks of maximum 1% ash clear for 
shipment, presumably in October, to 
Port Said. Latin American business 
was restricted due to the fact that 
most of the U.S. customers in that 
area have filled their quotas under 
the TWA, 

Kansas City production showed con- 
siderable improvement last week, 
much of the increase in output due 
to getting shipments out against Sept. 
15 discount sales made in August. 
Output was greater than at any time 
since the flood and was probably bet- 
ter than most weeks since last spring. 

Quotations, Sept. 14, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.70@5.75, standard 
95% patent $5.55 @5.65, straight $5.50 
@5.60; established brands of family 
flour $6.25@7.45, first clears $4.65@ 
4.90, second clears $4.50@4.55, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4@4.45; soft 


(Continued on page 34) 





Semolina Buyers Purchase Only 
Limited Quantities; Prices Up 


Only slight interest in further pur- 


chases of semolina developed last 
week as the market continued to ad- 
vance. Buying was confined to scat- 
tered lots for shipment within 30 days 
by the trade which has been operat- 
ing on a system of nearby purchases 
for some time. 

Those manufacturers of macaroni 
and noodle products who covered well 
in advance at lower prices last July 
still have fair quantities on mills’ 
books and are reluctant to add to 
contracts at currently higher levels. 
However, some buyers are rapidly ap- 
proaching the time when some sort of 
reordering must be done. 

Reports of heavy losses to durum 
yield and quality continued to push 
premiums on top quality wheat high- 
er, with the advance for the week 
totaling 4@5¢ bu. The trading basis 
was switched to the December future 
this week, and fancy milling durum 
sold Sept. 17 at 26¢ over De¢ember. 
Standard semolina was quoted ‘on that 
date at $6.40@6.45 sack, bulk, Minne- 
apolis. 

Harvesting weather was more fa- 


vorable last week, with dry condi- 
tions prevailing except for heavy 
morning fogs. Grain harvested has a 
high moisture content, and durum 
in the swath has suffered sprout dam- 
age ranging from 30 to 100%, ac- 
cording to some crop reports. Receipts 
at terminals have been fairly heavy 
but made up largely of poor quality 
wheat. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Sept. 15, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.59% @ 2.61% 
Choice 2 Amber or better 2.51% @2.58% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.. 2.46% @2.55% 
Medium 2 Durum or better 2.29% @2.48% 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.25% @2.40% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 


6-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
Sept. 9-14 9 169,500 177,015 104 
Previous week 10 «179,500 *145,058 81 
Year ago 12 213,000 233,952 110 
Crop year 
production 
1951 1,827,060 
1950 2, 272,062 


July 
July 


1-Sept. 14 
1-Sept. 15 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
HOLD FAIRLY FIRM 


<> 
Bran Eases Off at Kansas City as 
Shorts Advance; Offerings 
Increase 


Millfeed markets held generally 
steady this week, with some advances 
posted on shorts at Kansas City and 
flour middlings at Minneapolis. Bran 
was steady to easier in both markets, 
while at Chicago millfeed was un- 
changed to $1@2 higher, compared 
with a week ago. Current levels ap- 
peared fairly stable in spite of bigger 
production. 

Fairly heavy feed business was re- 
ported last week by manufacturers 
in the Northwest, with the stronger 
price trend apparently encouraging 
many dealers to build stocks up anead 
of further possible advances. High 
protein feeds reflected the gains in 
linseed and soybean oil meals, and 
some formulas were marked up as 
much as $5 ton. 

Some heavy forward sales of cat- 
tle feeds were reported, and nearby 
business included gains in dairy feed 
sales as well as poultry and hog feed 
buying. 

A large fall farrowing of pigs is 
expected, and dealers have recently 
expanded their buying of feeds for 
this trade. Turkey feeds continued 
to move in good volume. 

Some firms report a surprisingly 
good call for chick grower feeds, 
apparently the result of both the 
later season and better feeding pro- 
grams. 

The main feature of last week’s 
formula feed market in the South- 
west was the rapid advance in prices. 
It was one of the strongest spurts by 
feed values in several months. The 
reaction among the retail and whole- 
sale trade was mixed. In some cases 
it stimulated demand to a consider- 
able extent and the prospect of fur- 
ther increases in formula price lists 
made some customers lay in larger 
stocks than they originally expected. 
On the other hand, there was some 
consumer resistance to the higher 
prices, and thus some mills reported 
sales were a little on the slower side. 

The extent of the advance in price 
lists put out early last week was 
$2.50@3 ton, with some lower pro- 
teined feeds up around $1.50 ton. 

Some mills have been experiencing 
what they hope is the beginning of 
the fall pick up in demand. Some 
big range cattle feeders have ordered 
out the first of the winter feed sup- 
plies. 

A rather sharp upward adjust- 
ment in prices of formula feeds and 
prospects for still more increases 
encouraged some forward buying in 
the central states area last week. 

Poultry and turkey feeds continued 
to be the heaviest selling feeds in the 
central states area. Broiler prices, 
while down about 2¢, to 28¢, from 
values received earlier in the summer, 
still offer producers incentive to feed. 
Turkey prices have strengthened in 
the last two weeks. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 51,010 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 44,182 tons 
in the week previous and 48,984 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 509,674 tons as compared with 
540,168 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Show 
Moderate Declines 


Crop Report Notes Only Slight Change in Outlook; 
Strong Canadian Export Competition Develops 


Wheat futures prices fluctuated 
moderately in the week ending Sept. 
17, with all contracts lower at the 
close on that day than on the preced- 
ing Monday. Declines ranging up to 
2%¢ bu. were recorded at Minne- 
apolis as heavy receipts brought in 
considerable pressure from hedging 
operations. Declines in other markets 
were more moderate, with Chicago 
futures unchanged to 1%c lower and 
Kansas City quotations down 1%¢ 
on September and December deliv- 
eries. Markets derived little support 
from export activities or flour sales 
last week, while it was noted that 
Canadian export business was ex- 
panding and promised to grow be- 
cause of record crop prospects there. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Sept. 17 were: Chicago—September 
$2.41, December $2.44% @2.44%, 
March $2.48%, May $2.47%, July 
$2.41@2.41%; Minneapolis—Septem- 
ber $2.30%, December $2.344, May 
$2.39%; Kansas City — September 
$2.33%, December $2.37%, May 
$2.40%, July $2.33%. 


Estimate Up Slightly 

The September government crop 
estimate places this year’s crop at 
999 million bushels, about 27 million 
bushels less than last year and 72 
million below the 10-year average. 
Spring wheat production at 348 mil- 
lion bushels was forecast slightly 
higher and the winter wheat estimate 
of 651 million bushels made in Au- 
gust was not changed. 

The current estimate, plus the July 
carryover of 395 million bushels 
would give a total supply this season 
of a little over 1,394 million bushels, 
compared with about 1,454 million in 
1950-51. After deduction of an esti- 
mated 218 million bushels for the 
season's feed, seed and industrial use 
and milling and exported so far, the 
quantity remaining for milling, ex- 
port and carryover as of Sept. 1 was 
estimated by the USDA at 1,0218 
million bushels, compared with 1,134.8 
million on the comparable date a 
year ago. 

The Canadian government reported 
only slight decline in prospects for 
wheat production in its September 
report. Total wheat production is 
indicated there at 579,338,000 bu., an 
all-time record. A few frost scares 
have occurred, but so far no great 
damage has resulted. Prospects point 
to a large surplus of high-grade 
Canadian wheat which will compete 
with U. S. wheat for export markets. 
Great Britain last week announced a 
deal with Russia for the purchase of 
1 million tons of grain, including 7.5 
million bushels of wheat. 

The USDA announced that because 
of widespread weather damage this 
season the support program has been 
extended to cover No. 4, 5, and sam- 
ple grade wheat. However, the wheat 
must be storable and must not be 
sour, musty, heating or hot. Sample 
grade wheat may not contain more 
than 14% moisture. The support 
rates for No. 4 and 5 will be dis- 
counted from the No. 3 rate 1¢ for 
each 1% ‘total damage above 7% 
Sample grade will be discounted 80¢ 
bu. under the support rate for No. 1 
wheat. 


Active 


Movement to spring wheat termin- 
als was large, with 4,047 cars in at 


Demand Fairly 


Minneapolis and 3,530 at Duluth. Al- 
though cash demand averaged fairly 
active, buyers could be quite selec- 
tive in view of the liberal offerings. 
Principal demand was centered on 
wheat around 12.8% to 14% protein 
and showing 13.5% moisture or less. 
High moisture lots moved slowly, es- 
pecially when accompanied by light 
test weights and sprout damage. Dis- 
counts, based on moisture, tended to 
widen. Trading basis was switched 
over to the December futures, with 
No. 1 ordinary dark northern spring 
wheat, including 12% protein, sell- 
ing at 5¢ under December to the 
December price. Thirteen percent pro- 
tein was quoted at the future to 4¢ 
over, 14% protein 5@8¢ over, 15% 
protein 9@13¢ over and 16% 14@18¢ 
over. The average protein content 
of hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
12.92% and the durum 11.57% 

Premiums on durum wheat con- 
tinued to advance. A large portion 
of the new crop durum shows poor 
quality, reflecting the extremely un- 
favorable harvest weather which has 
persisted. This placed a strong de- 
mand on all bright colored, dry, dam- 
age-free lots, and premiums on the 
top of the range strengthened mate- 
rially. Top fancy milling durum, No. 
2 hard amber or better quoted at 26¢ 
over December Sept. 17. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Sept. 15: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
NS 58 Ib 

Protein 

Protein 

Protein 


Protein 
Protein 
1¢ Preriiam for 
Grade Discounts 
l¢ for 57 Ib., then 2 
then 3@5¢ each Ib. lower 
1@2¢ each 1 to 2% 
To Arrive 
Basis No. 1 DNS or 1 NS 58 Ib., for 126 
protein §2.34%, Duluth; $2.304%, Minneapolis 


K. C. Market Firm 

Wheat values held firm to stronger 
at Kansas City last week. Offerings 
were limited and milling demand was 
good. Premiums for the cash article 
advanced as much as 2%¢ during the 
week, while the basic December fu- 
ture was down 24% @2¢. On the pro- 
tein scale the largest gains were 
made by ordinary through 12% pro- 
tein. These markups rose 2@2'%¢, 
while proteins of 13% or higher were 
up 1%@2¢. By Sept. 17 ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard winter wheat 
was 1¢ under to 2%¢ over, 12% pro- 
tein was 1¢ under to 34¢ over, 13% 
1@7¢ over and 14% 5%@12¢ over. 
The basic future closed at $2.37% 
Sept. 17. Receipts that day were 253 
ears. Total receipts last week were 
809 cars, against 934 in the previous 
week and 1,316 a year ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Sept. 15, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard 
No. 2 Dark and Hard. 
No. Dark and Hard 
No. Dark and Hard. 
No. Red .. ‘ on 
No. Red 

No. Red . 

No. Red 


Ordinary No. 1 hard winter P wheat 
was reported selling at, Fort Worth 
Sept. 17 at $2.58% @2.59%, delivered 
Texas common points. Demand was 
poor, and offerings were light. 


1 DNS or 
12.00% 
13.00% 
14.00% 
15.00% 
16.00% 


Heavy 
Test weight- 


Ib. to 55 Ib., 
Damage 


each 
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CurRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
* ~ : 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, LN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the 


mills reporting currently to The 
total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Sept. 9-14, 
1951 
770,220 


, 280,678 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo or 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


‘ 3, 301,53 532 
Percentage of total US output 74 


*Revised. 


Percentage of ¢ apacity ~ aaa in 6-day 


Previous 10- nS. 
Northwest 

South west 

Buffalo 

Central and 's. EB. 

No. Pacific Coast 


Totals ...... 90 


SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week 
capacity 
340,600 

. 340,600 

340,600 

340,600 


Flour 
output 
Sept. 9-14 

Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Representative Mills Outside of Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour 
| output 
961,314 
*813,740 
919,636 
969,583 


% ac- 
tivity 
Sept. 9-14 95 
Previous week ..1, 
Year ago 
Two years ago. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTEKN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output = _ tivity 
. 671,400 476,549 71 
671,400 $3: 63 
Year ago 650,095 577,703 89 
Two years ago .. 650,805 546, 84 
Five-year average .. $1 
Ten-year average 83 
*Revised. 


Sept. 9-14 
Previous week 


BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
459,500 
459,500 
- 455,000 
505,000 


Sept. 9-14 
Previous week 
Year ago .... 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


494,823 
*476,445 
495,667 
530,547 


*Previous 


1, 053 


Sept. 10- 16, Sept. 11-16, Sept. 12-17, 
week 1949 1948 
664,997 287 786,450 

33 190 1,230,816 
667 538, 547 
7,703 2 
,767 ,0 341,097 


614 3,341,074 3,651,984 
75 72 70 


Crop year flour production 
cc July 1 to————, 
Sept. 

11-16, Sept. 15, 
1949 9 1950 
91 H 778,223 8,388,888 
9” 625 13,891,157 
305 ,03 4,914,035 
84 y § 3,3 6,172,073 
76 i 2, ‘ 3,250,184 


90 33,977,972 36,616,337 


NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis 


Flour 
output 
288.617 


5-day week 
capacity 
9-14 . 282,500 
282,500 
. 317,800 2 
316,800 325, 


% ac- 
tivity 
Sept. 
Previous wee ok 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 
Principal interior 
cluding Duluth, St. 
Montana and lowa: 
5-day week 
capacity 
552,260 
- 652,260 
552,000 
55,500 


mills in Minnesota, in- 
Paul, North Dakota, 


Flour 
output 
481,603 
*428,059 
479,034 
460,965 


% ac- 
tivity 
Sept. 9-l4 . 
Previous week 
Year ago on @ 
Two years ago eo” 5 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
. 230,000 200,000 
230,000 *129,061 
202,500 209,843 
500 189,615 


Coast 


% ac- 
tivity 
Sept. 9-14 .. 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 202 
Five-year average 
‘Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Portiand and interter Oregon Mills 
Sept. 9-14 79,262 
Previous week 
Year ago ... 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for the current and prior two weeks, 


season total of 


together with 


(1) principal mille in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. omen; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota 





and M St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of Buffalo, 


N.Y. Production meee on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


-— Southwest*—. -——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 


production 

Sept. 9-14 ..... 25,934 
Previous week ..121, 
Two weeks ago. 23,5 

1960) cowses . 281,297 

1949. eeeeree ‘ 283,495 

356,717 

364,297 

309.352 


260,955 156,056 
113,206 
13,952 
14,898 
16,739 
13,714 
20,084 
15,898 
*Principal mills. 


**84% of total capacity 


-—— Buffulot— -—Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


todate production to date production to date production to date 


161,853 10,020 96,866 61,010 

39,648 144,182 

9,961 47,467 
163,148 9,519 95,723 48,984 
165,515 11,059 114,003 $1,722 
167,522 11,155 125,636 54,789 
209,668 10,974 107,512 440 
169,641 10,545 107,948 53,788 
+All mills. {Revised. 


609,674 


540,168 
553,013 
650,876 
681,477 
586,841 





Pacific Northwest wheat again ad- 
vanced sharply last week as a result 
of expanded export sales. India was in 
the market several times and booked 
four cargoes for September-October 
shipment. In addition 3% cargoes 
were confirmed to Japan. These sales 
were reported to have been made 
some time back but could not be con- 
firmed until the Japanese government 
had given permission to actually buy 
the wheat. 

Exporters were eager buyers of soft 
white wheat and forced prices up to 
$2.36 bu. Sept. 14. Hard winters were 


also in excellent demand around $2.38 
bu. While prices were around 8¢ bu. 
above the loan value, farmers con- 
tinued to be reluctant sellers and ex- 
porters were being forced to pay top 
prices to secure their requirements. 

It is still unseasonably warm in the 
Pacific Northwest, and farmers are 
not able to get into their fields under 
normal fall conditions. There has been 
very little seeding of winter wheat 
due to the extremely dry condition of 
the soil. Rains are needed badly in 
this area, and until they come there 
will not be much seeding of winter 
wheat. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


G&FDNA CONVENTION PANEL—A panel on current problems affecting 
the grain and feed industries was a feature of the recent Memphis convention 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. In the top illustration are (left 
to right): Douglas Urquhart, Lind, Wash.; Drexel Watson, director of the 
Grain Branch, Production and Marketing Administration, Washington; R. Hal 
Dean, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, and J. O. Clarke, Food and Drug 
Administration, Washington. In the bottom picture, left to right, are Ron F. 
Kennedy, secretary, Minneapolis Grain Exchange, moderator; Frank Heffel- 
finger, King Midas Feed Mills, Minneapolis; Joseph Goldberg, Wages & Hours 
Division, Washington; Harold Jones, Office of Price Stabilization, Memphis, 
and R. T. Creekmore, Goodrich Bros. Co., Winchester, Ind. (A news story on 
the convention appeared on page 16 of the Sept. 11 issue of The North- 


western Miller.) 





Feed and Grain Men Ask Limits 


on Government Business Activity 


MEMPHIS, TENN.— Members of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., assembled for their 55th annual 
convention at Hotel Peabody Sept. 9- 
11, again went on record by adopting 
resolutions petitioning the end of gov- 
ernment in business, correction of tax 
inequality and improvement in grain 
inspection services. 

In its resolutions, the association: 

Reaffirmed its stand in favor of 
economy in government and urged 
Congress to adopt the Hoover report 
recommendations. 

Asked Congress to limit govern- 
ment activity by specific language in 
legislation pertaining to the handling 
and marketing of grain so as to pre- 
vent duplication of services now ren- 
dered efficiently by the private grain 
trade. 

Opposed replacement of independ- 
ent business functions by government 
forces and endorsed the inclusion of 
commission merchants in the govern- 
ment grain program. 

Reaffirmed its stand in favor of 
equalization of taxation, asking that 
cooperatives pay taxes upon all of 
their profits under a system of “fair 
play and equal rules for all.” 

Cited the increasing burdens upon 
grain inspection services and the need 
to induce qualified men to enter such 
work; urged that the association 
make a detailed survey of the situa- 
tion with the aim of insuring con- 
tinuity of efficient service. 

Favored allocation of sufficient 
steel and other materials to railroads 
and car builders to enable them to 
meet the recommended quota of 10,- 
000 new freight cars per month. 

Urged that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission be required dur- 
ing car shortage periods to increase 
the perdiem charge by at least 100% 


in order to bring about a more prompt 
return of boxcars to owner lines. 

Praised industry groups and gov- 
ernment agencies which have ad- 
vanced the problem of research on 
insect contamination and hidden in- 
festation of grain and grain prod- 
ucts; endorsed continued education on 
sanitation as a policy of the associa- 
tion. 


Cotton’s Problems Explained 


William Rhea Blake, executive vice 
president, National Cotton Council, 
Memphis, as guest speaker at the 
Sept. 11 luncheon sponsored by the 
National Grain Trade Council, ex- 
plained the many problems the cotton 
industry and cotton farmers have 
faced in producing and marketing 
this year’s huge cotton crop. 

The current softness in the cotton 
market can be attributed among oth- 
er things to the government itself, 
he said. Farmers received urgent ap- 
peals to grow a big crop and cotton 
spinners got equally urgent appeals 
to convert much of their equipment 
to fill military orders. After the finest 
kind of cooperation from the farmers 
and spinners, the military purchasers, 
having gotten in the driver's seat, 
have not given adequate attention to 
the importance of placing advance 
orders for the cotton products they 
are going to need. 

“In our campaign to meet the na- 
tion’s emergency needs for cotton, 
we have been harassed and handi- 
capped every step of the way by the 
issue of price ceilings,” Mr. Blake 
said. “If ever there was a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, it is price ceilings. 
If prices are held down, it will be 
because production is keeping up with 
demand, and for no other reason. 
The funniest thing we have witnessed 


in a long time is that of government 
officials getting up before the public 
and saying that price ceilings are re- 
sponsible for the leveling off in prices 
that we have had in 1951. Everybody 
with a grain of sense knows that pro- 
duction did that job—production cou- 
pled with a tightening of credit and 
a let-off in scare buying.” 


Dr. Judd’s Address 


Dr. Walter H. Judd, congressman 
from Minnesota, also addressed the 
luncheon. His talk was particularly 
timely, as he stopped in Memphis on 
his way back to Washington from 
San Francisco, where he was a mem- 
ber of the official U.S. delegation at 
the Japanese treaty conference, Dr. 
Judd is an unusually well informed 
student and analyst of international 
affairs and is an expert on the Orient, 
where he spent many years as a med- 
ical missionary. His talk dealt large- 
ly with the treaty, the effects of our 
foreign policy in Asia and Europe, 
and the difficulties of the U.S.’ posi- 
tion in the current world situation. 

Dr. Judd said that the Japanese 
treaty is encouraging in many as- 
pects, but that it also has dangerous 
defects, which have not been given 
adequate recognition. One of the 
most important of the latter, he said, 
is that Japan is required eventually 
to recognize either the Nationalist 
China government or the Red China 
government. With Communist China 
holding the areas with which Japan 
must trade in order to rebuild her 
economy, this required choice not only 
will be difficult for a weak Japan to 
make, but will be a continual threat 
to peace in Asia, Dr. Judd said. 

Dr. Judd believes that if Russia 
gains control of the large land area, 
enormous manpower and supplies of 
raw materials in Asia, her program 
for world dominance will be so far 
advanced that it will be difficult to 
save western Europe. It is his opinion 
that not enough attention has been 
paid or is being paid to the problem 
of stopping the advance of commu- 
nism in Asia. 

Of great importance on the credit 
side of the conference and treaty 
signing was the strong unity shown 
by the delegates of free nations, and 
the refusal to make any gesture of 
appeasement to Russia and her sat- 
elites, Dr. Judd said. 

The speaker dwelt at considerable 
length on the relationships between 


e 





NEW G&FDNA PRESIDENT—R. C. 
Booth, Piper Grain & Milling Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, (right) is shown 
receiving congratulations upon his 
election as president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. for the 
ensuing year from his predecessor, 
Charles G. Robinson, Scruggs-Robin- 
son Co., Memphis. Mr. Robinson had 
served two one-year terms as presi- 
dent and now becomes ex officio mem- 
ber of the board of directors. (A news 
story on the convention appeared in 
the Sept. 11 issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, on page 16.) 
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domestic economic developments and 
the international situation. 

Members of the national retail feed 
committee of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. voted to set up a 
committee to study the needs of the 
feed retailers within the association 
framework. 

The committee will meet at some 
central point within a short time and 
make proposals for enlarging this 
phase of the association's activity. 
It is hoped to obtain one convention 
general session for the discussion of 
feed problems. Harold Gray, Gray 
Agricultural Supply Co., Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., chairman of fhe retail 
feed group, will name the committee. 

Minneapolis was chosen as the site 
of the 1952 convention. The dates 
will be Sept. 7-9, and headquarters 
will be at the Radisson Hotel. 

(An earlier story on the G@FDNA 
convention appeared in The North- 
western Miller last week, on page 16.) 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


“POLITICAL DECISIONS” 
SCORED BY AFMA HEAD 


CHICAGO Walter C. Berger, 
president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., in an address 
delivered before a meeting of the 
Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents Sept. 17, charged that gov- 
ernment price control decisions “are 
not made with the idea of making 
prices equitable, but with the idea 
that November, 1952, is the time for 
a presidential election.” 

“The nearness of the national elec- 
tion is unfortunate,”” Mr. Berger said. 
He declared that industry represen- 
tatives who have volunteered to go to 
Washington to help make price de- 
cisions are hamstrung at every turn 
and only become frustrated because 
of their inability to get an equitable 
decision. 

The elevator superintendents were 
told by Mr. Berger that he anticipates 
a continued growth of the formula 
feed industry. 

The AFMA film, “Growth of a Na- 
tion,” was shown during the evening. 
Dale E. Wilson, Northwestern Malt 
& Grain Co., Chicago, president of the 
Chicago chapter of SOGES, presided 
at the meeting. 

The next meeting is scheduled for 
Oct. 12 and will include a_ tour 
through the Froedtert Grain & Malt- 
ing Co. plant, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST SECTION, AACC, 
TO HOLD MEETING OCT. 8 


CHICAGO—Dr. J. E. Hunter, re- 
search director, Allied Mills, Inc., will 
discuss recent developments in the 
use of antibiotics, vitamins and min- 
erals in formula feed manufacture 
before the Oct. 8 meeting of the Mid- 
west section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. The meeting will 
be held at Henrici’s Restaurant on the 
ground floor of the Merchandise Mart. 
A dinner to be served at 6:30 p.m. 
will precede Dr. Hunter’s address. 
Reservations for the dinner should 
be made with Peter P. Noznick, Be- 
atrice Foods Co., 1526 State St., Chi- 
cago 5. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTFIELD ELEVATOR BURNS 
WESTFIELD, IND. — The Acme 
Goodrich Co., grain elevator, was de- 
stroyed by fire for an estimated loss 
of $75,000. Officials said the fire also 
destroyed equipment and_ several 
thousand bushels of grain. The ele- 
vator is one of a chain in Central 
Indiana owned by the company. The 
cause of the blaze was unknown. 
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OPEN HOUSE—An elaborate open house for the baking industry and its 
allied industries will mark the opening of the new Chapman & Smith Co. 
plant at North and Hawthorne Avenues, Melrose Park, Ill. Refreshments 
and conducted tours are scheduled for Sept. 29-30, from 1-5 p.m. In addition 
there will be a display of baked goods produced in the research bakery which 
is a part of the new plant, and a presentation of Chapman & Smith merchan- 
dising and sales tips. The “Rolling Pin Square” plant is one of the most 
modern in the country, with over 100,000 sq. ft. of floor space, private switch 
track facilities, a complete test bakery and research laboratory. 





CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 
DISCUSS CAKE FORMULAS 


CHICAGO Almost 60 members 
and guests of the Chicago Bakery 
Production Club attended the dinner 
meeting Sept. 12 at the Civic Opera 
Building here which launched the 
fifth year of the organization. 

R. E. Lutz, technical sales service 
department of Durkee Famous Foods, 
Chicago, discussed “Balance and Con- 
trol of Cake Formulas” as a part of 
the program. Mr. Lutz demonstrated 
that the proper proportioning and 
preparation of quality ingredients 
give a superior product. 

At the next meeting, planned for 
Oct. 10, at 6:30 p.m. at the Civic 
Opera Bldg., Don F. Copell, Wagner 
Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., will be 
the featured speaker. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH BAKERS HEAR 
FRANK G. JUNGEWAELTER 

PITTSBURGH — Andrew Slezak, 
Lincoln Bakery, Bellevue, president 
of the Greater Pittsburgh Production 
Men’s Club, presided at the evening 
dinner meeting at the Hotel Roose- 
velt Sept. 5. 

Frank G. Jungewaelter, Whitson 
Products division of the Borden Co., 
was introduced by Paul Eberly, Na- 
tional Yeast Co., program chairman. 


“Cream cheese cheese cakes,’’ the 
speaker stated, “are a sensation and 
are rolling up sales from coast to 
coast for retail and wholesale bak- 
eries. They have great nutritional 
value, proved by government tests on 
army personnel. They have taste and 
eye appeal, proved by their frequently 
being used as a dessert in preference 
to ice cream. They can be advertised 
as having exceptional nutritional 
value. Calcium is present in cheese 
cakes in large amounts,” Mr. Junge- 
waelter said. 

BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERS RETAIN PUBLIC 
RELATIONS COMPANY 

CHICAGO—Hill & Knowlton, pub- 
lic relations firm, has been retained 
by the Bakers of America Program 
to conduct a general public relations 
program for the baking industry, ac- 
cording to Karl E. Baur, Liberty Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, president of 
American Bakers Assn. and chairman 
of the bakers’ Program and Planning 
committee. 

Hill & Knowlton has offices or rep- 
resentatives in New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Miami, Los Angeles and Cincinnati, 
with main offices in New York. 

A preliminary report will be made 
at the ABA convention in October, 
Mr. Baur said, and final recommenda- 
tions submitted not later than Dec. 1. 





_ FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Operating SANTA FE 


Copacity 10,200,000 Bus. 


BOARD of TRADE 8 


P| 





J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 








E. M. SUMMERS 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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For the discriminating flour mer- 
chant SUNNY KANSAS offers 
exceptional sales opportunities. 
For SUNNY KANSAS makes 
friends with your customers quick- 


ly and holds that friendship long. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA 2 KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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With Confidence and Optimism 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. Passes 40 


SEATTLE — The Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co. here, founded on an opti- 
mistic outlook and charted through 
four decades by a confidence in itself, 
the industry, its community and in 
the free enterprise system, turned 
its 40th milepost this summer still 
looking toward new horizons. But 
the same old guideposts to progress 
remain. 

At a press conference called re- 
cently because of the 40th anniver- 
sary observance, O. D. Fisher, one 
of the founders of the firm, presi- 
dent for many years and now chair- 
man of the board, declared that the 
opening of new markets and the basic 
soundness of wheat as a food were 
affirmative factors in any outlook 
by the industry. 

“India has increased consumption,” 
he said. “Japan has increased five 
times and the Philippines four times. 
Wheat is the best cereal food the 
world has ever grown. When people 
begin to eat it, it won't replace corn 
or rice in their diets, but it will 
supplement it. Thus wheat will in- 
crease as a supplementary food each 
year, and in per capita consumption.” 

This was the practical footnote of 
a policy that has guided the com- 
pany since its inception. That policy 
was stated simply in 1947 by Mr. 
Fisher, then president, and John L. 
Locke, then secretary and general 
manager, who said: 

“We believe in the future of our 
company, in the future of our com- 
munity and in the future of the free 
enterprise system.” 

Such beliefs, given the practical 
tests of day-to-day business by the 
Fisher management, have resulted in 
a growing, progressive firm that took 
its place with the leaders of the in- 
dustry long ago. 

Early Export Market 

As early as 1921, only a decade 
after its founding, Mr. Fisher was 
able to report at a foreign trade 
convention that his company, during 
the past several years, had sold large 
quantities of flour to the United 
Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
Finland, Poland, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium and Czechoslavakia; had 
sold some flour to France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Greece, Egypt and 
South Africa, and had made a re- 
cent sale to Russia. 

In 1944 the company was cited by 
the War Food Administration for de- 
livering to the armed forces and 
their allies quantities of flour which 
were half as large as the quantities 
delivered to the firm’s entire dom- 
estic market in normal years, and 
at the same time supplying the home 
front without interruption. 

The firm, the largest mill west of 
the Mississippi and the fifth largest 
in the nation, has had several major 
expansions, has developed new and 
successful merchandising techniques 
and has added many new products 
in its 40-year span. (See page 16 of 
the May 8 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller for another Fisher anniver- 
sary story.) 

Mr. Fisher's father, O. W. Fisher, 
co-founder of the company, was born 
in Ohio in 1842, received his formal 
schooling between the ages of four 
and eight, worked in a sawmill, ap- 


+ + Old Guides to New 


Progress 





oO. D. Fisher 


OPTIMISTIC MILLER—As the Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
noted its 40th anniversary this sum- 
mer, O. D. Fisher, above, chairman 
of the board, declared: “Maybe the 
reason we are always optimistic about 
the future is that we have worked 
hard along constructive lines, That 
is part of our 40 years of activity.” 
prenticed to learn the miller’s trade 
and served a hitch in the Civil War, 
all before the age of 25. He then 
took a job herding horses and driving 
mules in California and Nevada, but 
in 1866 he was back in Ohio work- 
ing as a miller in a grist mill. He 
moved to other mills, became in- 
terested in the timber and lumber 
industry, and re-entered the flour in- 
dustry with mills in Missouri and 
Montana. 


Site 

In 1910, a permit was taken out 
for construction of a 2,000 bbl. elec- 
trically equipped Fisher mill at 
Seattle. The tideflats of Harbor Is- 


Under Water 











land, now the industrial section of 
the city, were under water when the 
area was selected as the site of 
the mill. 

More than 16,000 visitors came to 
the mill for its grand opening in 
June, 1911. They saw a plant repre- 
senting an outlay of $500,000 on a 
4e-acre site, with trackage for 40 
freight cars and dock facilities for 
loading and unloading ocean-going 
vessels. The mill’s concrete storage 
tanks held 400,000 bu. 

Officers of the firm were O. W. 
Fisher, president; J. B. White, vice 
president; W. P. Fisher, treasurer, 
and O. D. Fisher, secretary and gen- 
eral manager. 

Five years later the firm added 
to its capacity for storing bulk and 
sacked grain, and it increased its 
millfeed equipment to boost capacity 
from 150 to 200 tons a day. 


1917 Expansion 

A big expansion was completed in 
1917, when the mill capacity was in- 
creased from 2,000 bbl. a day to 
5,000 bbl. The original mill of two 
units, first on the Pacific Coast 
equipped to grind hard and soft wheat 
separately, now became a mill of 
five distinct units for grinding Wash- 
ington blue stem wheat, Washington 
soft wheat for export, hard wheat 
for bakers’ flour, special hard wheat 
flours and hard wheat for blended 
flour, and Dakota and Montana 
durum. 

The wheat storage capacity was in- 
creased to 1,100,000 bu. and a 5-story 
concrete warehouse was erected to 
furnish storage for 100,000 bbl. flour. 
The dock at the mill was equipped 
for loading onto deep sea freighters 
at the rate of 125 tons an hour, and 
trackage accommodated 100 boxcars. 

At the time, the company owned 
30 elevators in Montana and a line 
of warehouses in Washington with an 
aggregate storage capacity of 1,000,- 
000 bu. It had a grain department 
and wheat-testing laboratory at Great 
Falls, Mont., in addition to testing 


FISHER EXECUTIVES—The men who have grown up with the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, and who now are top executives, were praised 
by O. D. Fisher, board chairman, as the firm observed its 40th anniversary 
this summer. Shown above are, left to right, Dewey Robbins, milling super- 
intendent; William L. Haley, production and products control; J. S. Davis, 
vice president and sales manager; J. L. Locke, president and general manager, 


and Mr. Fisher. 
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facilities for wheat and flour at the 
mill. Its semolina mill was the first 
on the coast equipped to grind durum 
wheat. 

By 1924, the capacity of the mill 
had been raised to 6,000 bbl., and 
five years later the company erected 
a 1,500,000 bu.-capacity concrete bulk 
storage elevator and extended its 
docks on Harbor Island. 

Modernization Program 

The last major expansion came in 
1947, when the capacity was lifted to 
15,000 sacks daily. Added were a new 
laboratory in a penthouse atop the 
mill, new packaging machinery and 
newly designed types of mill mach- 
inery and equipment. 

The mill’s storage tanks now have 
a capacity of 2,500,000 bu. grain, the 
equivalent of about 1,500 carloads. 
A trainload of 30 cars must leave the 
plant each day to take care of norm- 
al operations. 

The mill ships directly from Harbor 
Island to Alaska, Hawaii, Central and 
South America, the Philippines and 
Oriental ports. The dock is large 
enough to allow three ocean liners 
to load at one time. 

Mr. Fisher recently commented that 
the plant is “newer today than it 
was 40 years ago,” pointing to such 
improvements as quality controls, 
purifiers, new machinery, much of it 
designed by Fisher engineers, new 
packaging designs and new products. 

One factor in the growth of the 
mill has been its location, Mr. Fish- 
er believes. 

“We have enormous amounts of 
wheat—all the varieties of wheat you 
can buy in the world—right here in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana,” he explains. “Then we have 
rail service to bring this wheat to 
our mills, and the dock facilities 
which give us freight right-of-way 
to world markets.” 


New Ideas 

Another factor in the firm’s prog- 
ress has been its willingness to de- 
velop and try new ideas. As early as 
1920 the company produced an edu- 
cational movie on “Blend, a Story of 
Flour.” In 1933 its plan of office 
practice and routine was cited by a 
national trade magazine. 

After World War II, the company 
inaugurated a “Flour for Europe” 
campaign, in which participants clip- 
ped labels from packages of Fisher's 
“Biscuit Mix.” For each one received 
the company earmarked an equal 
weight in bread flour—2% Ilb.—for 
overseas relief. Within four months 
after the program started, a ship- 
ment of 1,000 lb. flour was ready to 
start for Italy as well as 9,500 lb. for 
CARE and 9,500 lb. for Jewish Re- 
lief. Several years ago, the firm's 
new cake flour and pancake mix 
packages were praised in the pack- 
aging trade press. 

Still another factor promoting 
growth and progress has been the 
mill personnel, often praised by Mr. 
Fisher. Two years ago, when the 
firm entertained all 25-year em- 
ployees, 143 were present. Attendance 
at the event in 1950 totaled 75. 

Key executives now include Mr. 
Fisher, chairman of the board, Mr. 
Locke, president and general ™man- 
ager; J. S. Davis, vice president and 
sales manager; William L. Haley, 
production and products control, and 
Dewey Robbins, milling superinten- 
dent. 

In speaking of his associates, Mr. 
Fisher recently said that “it would be 
hard to match this group of men, 
all of whom have been with the com- 
pany for more than 25 years. It is a 
pleasure to work with an organiza- 
tion in which there are such men. . . 
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DIXIE: LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


@ BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, ‘enn. 








| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A|- 





It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


kel VOIGT MILLING CO. a 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D. R. Fisher, Mer BELGRADE, MONT 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 
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GARLAND MILLS 
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GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
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All of these men have been selected 
for leadership in their respective 
trade groups.” 

From Corn Farmer to Miller 

Mr. Fisher's life followed a pattern 
similar to that of his father. At 
13 years of age he broke 19 acres of 
new ground and raised 400 bu. corn. 
He worked as cattle herder, in lum- 
ber companies and mining until, in 
1903, the family acquired the Gallatin 
Valley Milling Co. flour mill at Bel- 
grade, Mont. He was co-founder of 
the Fisher mills in Seattie, and since 
has remained active in a variety of 
lumber, financial and other interests. 
He now is a director in 21 enter- 
prises. He has served as president of 
the Millers National Federation, and 
has been active as a director and 
member of the executive committee. 

Mr. Locke, who moved up to the 
presidency in 1948, served two terms 
as MNF president, has been presi- 
dent and a director of the Flour Mill- 
ers Export Assn. and president of the 
North Pacific Millers Assn. 

Mr. Davis has been president of 
the North Pacific Millers Assn., Mr. 
Haley has headed the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists and Mr. 
Robbins has been president of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers. 
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Missouri, Kansas 
Shippers to Hear 


Traffic Executive 


KANSAS CITY—An address by 
Earl B. Smith, vice president and 
director of traffic for General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, will highlight the 
9ist regular meeting of the Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board, to 
be held at the Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Okla., Sept. 20. Mr. Smith, active 
nationally in traffic organizations, 
will address a luncheon of the ship- 
pers’ group with the Tulsa Chamber 
of Commerce and the Traffic Club 
of Tulsa. 

The Trans-Missouri-Kansas Ship- 
pers Board, of which G. W. Thomp- 
son, general traffic manager, Mis- 
souri-Portland Cement Co., St. Louis, 
is general chairman, is one of 13 such 
boards throughout the country, and is 
an organization comprised of ship- 
pers from five midwestern states. It 
operates advisory to and in coopera- 
tion with the car service division of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads in Washington. 

Walter R. Scott, executive vice 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, will present an analysis 
and forecast of business conditions in 
the grain trade for the fourth quart- 
er 1951, as reflected in railroad car- 
loadings. Mr. Scott is chairman of 
the board’s grain committee. Also 
active on the board as vice chairman 
of the grain products committee is 
J. W. Holloway, executive secretary 
of the Kansas-Missouri River Mills, 
Kansas City. 

Committee meetings of the board 
will be held Sept. 19, followed by the 
business session Sept. 20. Features at 
the business session will include re- 
ports of committees dealing with pre- 
vention of loss and damage to ship- 
ments in transit, less carload freight 
handling, and general car efficiency, 
and an analysis and forecast of bus- 
iness conditions as reflected in rail- 
road carloadings. 

Ralph E. Clark, manager of the 
closed car section, car service division, 
Association of American Railroads, 
Washington, D. C., will discuss the 
transportation. situation both na- 
tionally and inthe area served by the 
shipper organization. 
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RY- DO --DARK RY- DO --LIGHT 


A scientific blend from selected streams 
of spring wheat and rye flours 


Vv ADVANTAGES TO ANY BAKER: 


Vv Saves Time 
¥ Saves Money 
V Insures Uniformity 
V Eliminates Guesswork 
V Increases Sales 
V Bigger Profits 


Wire or Write for Prices 


Samples Gladly Furnished Upon Request 


BAY STATE MILLING C0. 


fillers 0f-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
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CHUBB & SON 


te United States Managers 
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ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











| HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE | 
The Northwestern Miller 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter immediately my subscription to 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
OC One year $4 
O Bill me O Bill my firm 





C1 Two years $7 
}I am sending payment 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Low Close Close 
Sept. 


—1951—— 
Allied Mills, Inc.. 34% 28% 
Allis-Chalmers 19% 40% 
Pfd. $3.2! ooY, 89% 
71% 
, 171 
A-D- M Co. A 47% 
Borden . 53 416 
Burry Bis. Corp. t 3% 
Cont. Baking Co. * 17 
Pid. $5.50 : 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 
Ptd. $7 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 
Pfd. 

Pfd. $3.25 Qnd. 2 253 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Ine. 
Gen, Baking Co. 

F 


* +270 
10% 11% 
11% 

. Foods Corp. 

Pfd. $3.50 a 
Gen, Mills, Inc. 

Pid. 3%%% 

Pid. 5% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 
ee Bak., 


In “Aa” 
ey % H 
Corp. « 
Pid. $5 
Merck & Co, 
Pfd. $3.50 
Natl. E uit Co. 
Pfd. $7 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 
Pfd. $4 10 
Prec. & Gamble 
Purity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Pid. $6 
Ralston Purina 
Pfd. $3.75 
St. kegis Pa. Co. 
Pid. $4.40 
Std. Brands, Inc. 
Pid, $4.50 
¢Sterling Drug 
$3.50 


dart 
"N.Y. 


Sunsh. s., Ine. 
United Biscuit 
of America 


Ward Baking Co. 


: 93%, 
19% 18% 
Pd. $5.50 


"106 = *100 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 16 174 
tSafety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc. 17% 18% 
*Standard Milling Co. 11% 11% 
*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
+Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 


Closing bid and prices on stocks 
I 


asked 
not traded Sept. 14: 
Bid Asked 
Gr, A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd.. 131% 132% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. 145 149 
Omar, Inc. - 19% 19% 
Wagner Baking Co. 7 7 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 107% 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants. 6 6' 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High 


s 


Low Close Close 


Aug. Sept. 
31. > 
1951 19: 51 
Canada Bread 4.75 2.65 3.10 
Can. Bakeries 12 " 10% 
Can. Food Prod.. 4.60 3. 3. 3. 
(A) 9y f 6% 
Pfd. 70 5 
Consol. Bakeries 9 
Federal Grain 16 
Pfd. 24 
Gen. Bakeries 4.10 
i — of the Woods 38 
Ptd. 156 
Maple Leaf Mig. 19 
Mid Pacific Grain 26% op 
Ogilvie Flour 25% 
Pfd. 168 
Parity Flour 11% 
Pfd. 5 
Toronto Elevs. 
United Grain, A 
George Weston 
Pid, 4%% 
Closing bid and asked prices on 
not traded: 


stocks 


Bid Asked 
Catelli Food, A 12%, 
Catelli Food, B 
Inter City Bakeries 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 
MeCabe Grain, A 
McCabe Grain, B 
Reliance Grain 
St. Lawrence Flour 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 
Woods Manufacturing 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Boar« 
of Trade, Sept. 8, 1951 (000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Baltimore i4 15 
Buffalo 950 861 415 
Afloat 95 504 
Duluth 
Lakes 260 


Totals 2.108 1,625 
Previous week 1,993 1,033 
Sept. 9, 1950 1,020 
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Seen the new 
rooms? ... at 


tHe SHERMAN 


Make the Shermon 

your hotel in Chicago: 

®@ New rooms, 
dramatically designed. 

® Fascinating 
restaurants, including 
the beautiful new 
College Inn 
Porterhouse, famous 
Well of the Sec. 

© Handy-to- 
everything locanon. 

© Gorage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
Randolph and Clork Streets 
CHICAGO 


Frank W. Bering, Boord Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 


8.988 8 


Chicago's 
personality 
hotel...now 
brilliantly 
restyled 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Seaboard 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 











nm yeas 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 
Established 1790 
KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 





“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
: BBBAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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CHICAGO FEED OUTING 
GETS RECORD TURNOUT 


CHICAGO—A record turnout in- 
sured a success for the second and 
final golf outing of the year of the 
Chicago Feed Club, held at the Roll- 
ing Green Country Club here Sept. 11. 

Despite the fact that part of the 
membership attended the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Assn. meeting 
at Memphis, a total of 106 persons 
played golf and 160 attended the din- 
ner at the feed club gathering. 

Clyde D. Harrod, Harrod Bag Co., 
Chicago, took the Feed Club golf 
tournament with a low gross among 
members with a 78. He was awarded 
for one year the cup donated by the 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. Rob- 
ert R. Thomas, U.S. Industrial Chem- 
icals, Inc., Chicago, won first prize 
with a low net, based on the Peoria 
system. Pat Loy, Master Feed & Seed 
Co., Madison, Wis., a guest, shot a 
77 to take the low. The first nonpar- 
ticipant prize went to Kenneth C 
Thomson, Archer - Daniels - Midland 
Co., Chicago, while N. G. Anderson, 
Chicago manager of the Bay State 
Milling Co., shot an 83 to cop the sec- 
ond low gross prize. Francis A. Davis, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Chi- 
cago, acted as master of ceremonies 
during the awarding of prizes. 

Willard D. Cunningham, Cereal By- 
products Co., Chicago, and president 
of the Chicago Feed Club, announced 
that the first fall meeting of the club 
will be held Oct. 19 at the Morrison 
Hotel here. At the meeting officers 
will be elected. Joseph G. Nellis, Nel- 
lis Feed Co., Chicago, is chairman of 
the nominating committee. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


MINNESOTA BAKERS SET 
FIVE REGIONAL MEETINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS —A series of five 
regional meetings is being scheduled 
by the Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota for the latter part of September 
and the first two weeks of October. 

Meeting in conjunction with the 
various local bakers’ associations and 
the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, the meetings will 
feature talks on current baking indus- 
try problems as well as a production 
session under the direction of bakery 
servicemen. A cocktail lounge through 
the courtesy of the allied trades will 
conclude each meeting. 

The first meeting will be held in St 
Cloud, at the St. Cloud Hotel, Sept 
25, followed by sessions in Duluth, 
Duluth Hotel, Sept. 27; St. Paul, 
Ramaley’s, Oct. 2; Mankato, Saul- 
paugh Hotel, Oct. 4, and Fargo, N.D., 
the Elk’s Club, Oct. 10. 

Meetings for wholesalers are also 
being held during September, accord- 
ing to J. M. Long, secretary of the 
association. 


———SREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


W. J. EHRSAM APPOINTED 
ENTERPRISE, KANSAS—William 
J. Ehrsam, Jr., has been named pres- 


ADS HELP TEACHERS UNDER- 
STAND BAKING 


CHICAGO—The third in a series 
of editorial advertisements aimed at 
helping teachers guide their students 
to a better understanding of baking 
will appear in the November issue of 
Scholastic Teacher. Reprints of the 
ad, as well as the earlier ones which 
appeared in the April and May issues 
of the same publication, may be ob- 
tained at $2 per 100 from the Bakers 
of America Program, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Tl. 
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~~ and general manager of the 

B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. here, 
samiineeeae of grain elevator equip- 
ment. His appointment was an- 
nounced by the company’s board of 
directors. He had served as sales 
manager in the firm for the past sev- 
eral years. He succeeds David M. 
Ehrsam, who resigned because of ill 
health. The retiring president had 
served in that capacity since 1943. 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FALL MEETINGS PLANNED 
FOR BUFFALO RETAILERS 
BUFFALO—A program is now be- 

ing arranged for the fall educational 
meeting for bakers in the Buffalo 
area which is under sponsorship of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry of Buffalo. The meeting is 
scheduled for Sept. 19 at a place yet 
to be announced. 

All members of the Buffalo Retail 
Bakers Assn. will be invited to the 
educational session which will feature 
talks by outstanding speakers on va- 
rious aspects of modern baked goods 
merchandising. 

W. S. Wright, technical services 
manager of Henry & Henry, Inc., Buf- 
falo, is chairman of the allied trades 
committee arranging the program. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE - 


ELEVATOR ADDITION 
SCRANTON, KANSAS—Work has 
started on a 25-ft. addition to the top 
of the Scranton grain elevator here. 
When the new extension is completed, 
the elevator will be the tallest struc- 
ture in Osage County. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.s 
at the close of the week ending Sept. 8&8 
1951, and Sept. 9, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (0600's omitted) 
Canadian 
-~American -——in bond 
Sept Se i” Sept Sept 
‘ 8, 9 
1960 1951 1950 
Wheat 236,924 256,626 2,108 5 
Corn ’ ’ 40,62 3 . 
Oats 2 q 1,365 864 
Rye 5,3 7, 5 430 1,020 
Barley - 27,846 29,86 42 
Flaxseed 
Soybeans 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Sept 1 (fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses): wheat 15,000 (3, 
298,000) bu corn, 3,065,000 (6,997,000) 
oats, 37,000 (36,000); barley, 1,932,000 (2 
436,000); flaxseed, 33,000 (none): soybeans, 
4,000 (none). 


Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding 
among the country’s finest flours. 


"Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 











Specialists in the milling of 


FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


Hord Winter Wheot 
ring Wheat . 
spree Wheat @ Cake Flours @ Pastry Flours 


to fit every formula 


MILLER MILLING CO. 
Bees t MINN. 





ao 
Millers of Occident, American Beauly and other Bakery Flours 





terstate 


GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «© PhoneLl.D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Senford © Phone 3316 
Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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Floral and Geometric Designs in Popular Colors 


Write, Wire or Phone For Quotations 
on Mente Dainty Print Bags Today! 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. Dept. N 
Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
Savannah * New Orleans 7 & Houston 1 
Sales Offices or Representatives in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Cincinnati and other large cities 


THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 

KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH. 

OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 

PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS wuxeir 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF A Conner eae 
THE BEST. =< 


y THE 


Ge 
WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 








105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT-—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "574° 








Program Set for 
California Bakers’ 


Institute Oct. 1-2 


SAN FRANCISCO —The Bakers 
Institute of Northern California has 
been set for the Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel here Oct. 1-2, under the spon- 
sorship of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Northern Cali- 
fornia. 

An afternoon and evening session 
are scheduled for Oct. 1 with a morn- 
ing and afternoon program planned 
for the following day. Stanley Grein, 
Lyons-Magnus, Inc., San Francisco 
is chairman of the luncheon Oct. 1 
which will open the institute, follow- 
ing registration during the morning. 
Adrian Falk, S & W Fine Foods, 
Inc., San Francisco, will be the guest 
speaker. 

Lawrence Tomsky, Standard 
Brands, Inc., president of the North- 
ern California allied group, will wel- 
come the delegates to open the after- 
noon program and introduce the heads 
of the retail bakers’ groups and the 
production men’s club. H. E. Hale, 
General Mills, Inc., San Francisco, 
is program chairman, and Thomas 
Kearns, Swift & Co., San Francisco, 
session chairman. 

Speakers during this session will 
be: George A. Lauck, Lauck’s Bak- 
ery, Fresno, “A Case History;’’ Low- 
ell Trautman, Emporium-Capwell Co., 
San Francisco, “Put Merchandising 
to Work for You;” George Maheras, 
local Office of Price Stabilization, 
“How Are You Affected by OPS?,” 
and Earl Buck, Willowette Pastry 
Shop, San Jose, on “What's What 
with Bakery Associations?” 

A session for retail sales merch- 
andising methods and a guide for 
sales girls will be presented at the 
evening session, with Emil Steifvater, 
Steifvaters, San Francisco, as session 
chairman. 

J. L. Sporer, General Mills, Inc., 
Los Angeles, will speak on sales girl 
hiring and training practices; Miss 
Melba Mumford, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, will present her 
clinic for retail sales girls, and a 
fashion show featuring sales girls’ 
uniforms will conclude the evening. 

Clarence Harris, Joe Lowe Corp., 
San Francisco, is session chairman for 
the morning meeting Oct. 2. Speakers 
on the session include: C. F. Finney, 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., 
San Francisco, who will speak on the 
“Application of Science to Baking,” 
followed by Glen Fullerton, Remar 
Baking Co., Oakland, Cal., on “Be- 
fore, Not After—Maintenance.” Ear] 
B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Inc., Los 
Angeles, will close the session with 
his talk on “Productive Merchandis- 
ing.” 

Charles Exner, Coast Dakota Flour 
Co., San Francisco, is chairman of the 
Oct. 2 luncheon, with Edmund G. 
Brown, state attorney general, as 
featured speaker. 

Prescott Lloyd, C & H Sugar Re- 
fining Co., San Francisco, is chair- 
man of the afternoon session. Speak- 
ers will include: 

Carl Riechman, Carl’s Pastry Shop, 
San Francisco, on specialty breads; 
George Olson, Foster’s, San Francis- 
co, on “Bakery Products on the 
Menu,” and Eugene Lissa, Ideal Bak- 
ery, Billings, Mont., on “Your In- 
dustry Is What You Make It.” 

A feature of the final session will 
be a panel discussion on baked goods 
production. The following will ap- 
pear on the panel: Ed. Friedrichs, 
Elmer Spinden, George J. Stempel, 
Jr., Thomas O’Gorman, Richard 
Chamberlain, Walter Grosser and 
John Copley. 
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The 
OBINSON 
Willing Co. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 





STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : : t 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great hing = Elevator 
Wolcott & Lincoln 


Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ti. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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GRAIN SERVICE 


| Gucrgutioee 


New York 
St. Louis 
Omehe 
Toledo 
Nashville 
Memphis 


Chicago 
Kanses City 
Col 
Buffalo 
Minneapolis 
Ft. Worth 

ni Portland 
Louisville San Francisco 
Peorie Los Angeles 
Galveston Vancouver, B. C. 
Houston Winnipes, Man. 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Chicago St. Louls 
Kansas City Buffalo 
Omahe Minneapolis 
Louisville Colum! 
Toledo Portian 
Galveston Ft. Worth 
Houston Enid 
Memphis Nashville 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY{ 


MILLING WHEATS 


. 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“CREMO" 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


CROOKSTON, MINN 











MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING ach 
Chelsea, Michigan 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed: 


LOSERH 
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USDA Extends 
Loan Program to 
Low Grade Wheat 


WASHINGTON — Under strong 
pressure from northwestern wheat 
farm interests, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture this week broadened 
the wheat loan program for 1951 to 
include Nos. 4, 5.and sample grade 
wheat as eligible for loans. 

This provision is somewhat qualified 
by the condition that these grades of 
wheat must be storable and not sour, 
musty, heating or hot. Sample grade 
wheat must not be over 14% moisture, 
USDA officials say. 

Northwestern commercial wheat in- 
terests feared on learning of this mod- 
ification of the 1951 loan agreement 
that it would provide an advantage to 
the farrn cooperatives in this area. 
USDA denied this observation, saying 
that if the new provisions are ob- 
served there can be no advantage to 
any class of warehousemen. 

In addition they say that the modi- 
fied loan provisions are designed to 
cover farm loans. They point out the 
moisture condition requirement for 
sample grade wheat which would dis- 
qualify certain qualities of wheat for 
farm loans. 

In addition to the modification of 
the loan provisions USDA has set up 
a scale of discounts to cover the new- 
ly included grades for loan. On No. 
4 and 5 grades the discounts will be 
l¢ for each 1% of damage above 7% 
from the No. 3 grade. 

Sample grade wheat—below No. 5 
grade—will be discounted 80¢ bu. un- 
der the support rate for No. 1 wheat. 
This brings this class of wheat in line 
with the price support levels for rye. 

This modification of the loan pro- 
gram applies to purchase agreement 
options as well as loans. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


T. W. STALEY TO SPEAK 
AT K. C. GOLF OUTING 


KANSAS CITY—Golf, dinner and 
a guest speaker are on the program 
of the fall golfing outing of the Kan- 
sas City Feed Club to be held at the 
Oakwood Country Club near Kansas 
City Sept. 19. The golf matches will 
begin at 1 p.m., and prizes will be 
awarded to tournament winners. 

After dinner in the clubhouse, 
Thomas W. Staley, general manager 
of the Staley Milling Co. and chair- 
man of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., will speak on experiences 
he had on a trip to Europe this sum- 
mer. 

An invitation to attend the Sept. 
19 party in Kansas City has been ex- 
tended to feed clubs in other cities 
by president Jerry Parks, J. P. Parks 
Co., Kansas City. They include Den- 
ver, St. Joseph, Omaha, Des Moines, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis and Chicago. 
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ELEVATOR BURNS 

COLBY, KANSAS—For the third 
time in three years fire destroyed the 
grain elevator and feed storage build- 
ing of the Thomas County Coopera- 
tive Assn. here. The fire occurred 
on the night of Sept. 14 and caused 
a loss estimated in excess of $100,000. 
Several thousand bushels of wheat 
and a large quantity of feed were 
destroyed. Three years! ago a fire 
destroyed another elevator on the 
same site. A year ago the building 
suffered heavy damage from a dust 
explosion and the blaze that followed. 





Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


im LOANS Finance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National's ‘*Years Ahead” facilities 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 
yses; report on foreign market conditions, 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was ex 
mene er for prominent flour 
jor over 10 years. He is 
peda familiar with che 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 


ITY NATIONAL 


Bank & Gust Compa 


1OTH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 


























Marsnun & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 


























“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
A\Speclally Milled by the Blodgett FamilySince 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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Senate Report Encourages 
a Bread Crank 


HILIP W. PORTER, a Cleveland 

Plain Dealer columnist, found com- 
fort and flattery in the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee’s report on utili- 
zation of farm crops which led its in- 
vestigators far afield into the kind 
and constitution .of commercially- 
baked bread. He claims he said “ex- 
actly the same things” last year 
about baker’s bread, “which is care- 
fully sliced and wrapped but feels 
spongy and tastes like blotting pa- 
per.” We quote further, by permis- 
sion: 

“The committee brought out some- 
thing I didn’t go into (but which 
many of the readers pointed out)— 
that in an effort to keep the bread 
looking fresh (because so many wom- 
en felt the packaged bread to see if 
it was soft) the big bakeries had in- 
troduced a lot of chemical substances. 
It recommended that this practice 
ought to be investigated more thor- 
oughly and perhaps the pure food 
laws amended to forbid it. 

“In other words, what they were 
offering for sale was not bread, but 
something that merely looked like it. 
The defense of the bakery companies 
is that the housewives themselves 
forced this because of their tendency 
to squeeze the loaves to see if they 
were fresh. 

“One thing nobody mentioned much 
was that a lot of this ersatz bread 
is eventually served up as toast and 
some housewives were most interested 
in having evenly cut slices that would 
slip into a toaster. Whenever it was 
made into sandwiches, it merely 
served as a vehicle, a sort of entrap- 
ment, to cover the hamburger, lettuce 
and tomato, cheese, liverwurst, or 
whatnot eaten by the old man or the 
kids when they carried their lunches. 

“Despite the fact that the matter 
has now reached the august status 
of a Senate committee report, I doubt 


if any great reform will occur unless 
the sandwich menace is abated. May- 
be it’s because of the bread being so 
tasteless that we’ve switched to sand- 
wiches and toast, or maybe it’s be- 
cause of the emphasis on dieting in 
today’s streamlined world, but the 
fact is that not nearly as many peo- 
ple today eat plain bread and butter 
(as they did when I was a kid and 
used to consume a half loaf at a time) 
with a spread of sugar or jam. 

“It’s still possible, as the readers 
have pointed out, to get tasty bread 
and rolls if you have the time and 
energy to search out a good neighbor- 
hood bakery. Some restaurants and 
clubs smartly make a play for patron- 
age by serving especially tasty rolls 
or rye bread, or crusty bread sticks, 
or even homemade biscuits. The way 
even the diet-conscious eaters go for 
them indicates the yearning they have 
for something that tastes good, in- 
stead of a hunk of papier-mache.” 


LINK WITH HISTORY—The Festi- 
val of Britain, which has drawn 
thousands of visitors from all over 
the world, is being commemorated 
by the authorities in many different 
ways. One of the happiest thoughts 
has prompted the venerable councilors 
of Bedfordshire to restore the old 
mill of Stevington as part of their 
contribution to the celebrations. The 
mill is an excellent example of its 
type and is noteworthy because it has 
old fashioned sails which can be 
furled or unfurled as the state of 
the wind demands instead of the 
shutters which are usually seen in 
windmills. 

The business of grinding grain has 
been established in Stevington for 
many years and it is possible that a 
mill on this very site helped feed 
the thousands of pilgrims who visited 





“The pieces in the paper about investigating the bakers re- 
mind me,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “of my step-aunt, Cindy Fetchit. 
Aunt Cindy used to put up peach pre- 
serves for the hull mountingside and 


regular she asked five cents 
a can, but the year the late 
frost nipped the buds and 
peaches went to six bits a 
bushel she charged ten cents 
an’ they was dang glad to 
get’m at that. I reckon if 
anybody had started to in- 
vestigate Aunt Cindy they’d 
have got logic first and a 
rollin’ pin second.” 





the village in the middle ages to take 
water from the Holy Well. The spring 
still remains under the east wall of 
the churchyard. The Fair Maid of 
Kent, wife of Edward, Prince of 
Wales, son of Edward III, king of 
England and known as the Black 
Prince, scourge of the French, died 
at Stevington in 1386. 

In a later era, John Bunyan, who 
was born in the neighboring village 
of Elstow, founded the Baptist com- 
munity of Stevington and he often 
preached in secret in the adjacent 
woods. 

Wherever you find a windmill in 
England you find history. 


Le i 


“When I started work, I used to 
dream about getting the salary I’m 
starving on now.”—Herald, Calgary. 


* * 


Industry-wide bargaining—compul- 
sory arbitration fit like jigsaw pieces 
into the Socialist scheme.—William 
H. Ruffin, National Association of 
Manufacturers president. 


Chemicals in foods are not strange 
witches’ brew, but Nature’s raw ma- 
terials which, properly administered, 
can add to man’s health and enjoy- 
ment.—Bernard L. Oser, Food Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc. 

Thomas Jefferson was a Latin 
scholar. If the could see the govern- 
ment under the current “deal” he 
would probably describe it in the 
classic phrase of Virgil: “Quantum 
mutatus ab illo.” How changed from 
what I knew.—Sen. James P. Kem of 
Missouri. 


Price ceilings may make sense for 
the politician who banks upon an ig- 
norant electorate. It makes no sense 
for a nation of informed people, who 
take their citizenship seriously, and 
who mean to keep their freedom alive 
now and in the years ahead.—Ben J. 
Williams, former president of the 
New Orleans Chamber of Commerce. 


Inflationary deficit financing will 
cost the nation more than higher 
taxes and a balanced budget. There 
is a long list of nations which have 
been wrecked by the excesses of in- 
flation, but there is no case on record 
of a nation being wrecked financially 
and economically by keeping its 
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budget in balance—Dr. Harley L. 
Lutz, professor emeritus of public 
finance, Princeton University. 

Mobilization encourages rising per 
capita food consumption. People have 
more money to spend and durable 
goods become less easy to buy. In 
1946, for example, per capita food 
consumption rose to 19% above the 
1935-39 average. It could again. At 
the same time, mobilization makes 
abundant food supplies imperative. A 
strong and healthy people are the 
first line of any defense effort.—U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Frankly, I do not think we need 
direct controls on prices and wages. 
I think that we are just kidding our- 
selves when we say that direct con- 
trols will work when the underlying 
factors are not right. Direct controls 
are not really controls. They are 
merely a timing mechanism for wage 
and price increases. They never ac- 
tually decrease prices or wages either 
at once or in the long run. That can 
only be done by the economic forces 
that operate in a given situation.— 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc. 


GOLD TEES FOR NON-DUBBERS 
—The Bakers Club of Chicago, under 
the direction of its energetic execu- 
tive manager, Louise Buell, has added 
another service to its long list. It now 
furnishes gold golf tees for its mem- 
bers and guests; not solid gold, but 14 
carat gold plated. “You'll never be 
labeled a ‘dub,’” it is pointed out 
“when you dine with friends at the 
Bakers Club.” 
eee 


Commenting upon the retirement 
of John Crosby of General Mills, 
Milling, Britain’s four milling jour- 
nal, editorializes: “Bacon left his 
name and memory ‘to men’s charit- 
able speeches.’ John Crosby's name 
and reputation are of a different or- 
der, in that they do not need charit- 
able speeches but have elicited genu- 
ine and spontaneous expressions of 
gratitude and praise, both for his 
wise leadership and his kindly na- 
ture.” 


eee 
MEMENTO 


Grandfather owned a flour mill 
Right under Sugar Loaf, 

Until exploding dust and fire 
Destroyed it, floor and roof. 


But Grandma’d taken bolting-cloth 
To make a silken screen 

And on it painted faithfully 

Her husband’s favorite scene. 


So we still have a souvenir 

Of Grandpa’s old-time mill: 

A blue stream turns a moss-grown 
wheel 

Below a painted hill. 


Eloise Wade Hackett 
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CRACKING UP THE CRACKPOT 

O assist in combatting the flood of misinfor- 
g pees about bakeshop products which cur- 
rently inundates the world of nutrition the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking is making facts about food 
and about fads readily available to educators, 
doctors, nurses, home service workers, extension 
personne! and other opinion-forming leaders. These 
facts are compressed into two handy booklets 
which are being placed in the hands of AIB 
members to assist them in answering questions 
raised in their communities as the result of un- 
favorable food faddist publicity. 

Adopted as the best available and usable 
sources of pertinent information, which is at the 
same time persuasively and authoritatively pre- 
sented, the booklets contain portions of an address 
on food faddism by Dr. Frederick J. Stare, direc- 
tor of Harvard University’s department of nutri- 
tion, and a summary of “facts about foods and 
nutrition” prepared as an extension bulletin by 
Utah’s state agricultural college. The address by 
Dr. Stare was given last May before guests otf 
the Sugar Research Foundation. It was quoted in 
the daily press at that time and reached profes- 
sional groups through the Sugar Research Founda- 
tion, but is deserving of a much wider audience 
and to this the American Institute of Baking is 
addressing its best efforts. 

Dr. Stare gives short shrift to the “natural 
foodists,” the objectors to synthetic nutrients and 
the silly theorists who say the foods coming from 
soils that are fertilized with “organic” fertilizers 
are better than those that come from soils en- 
riched with “chemical” fertilizers. He says this 
about the quite proper aspiration for good nutri- 
tion for the sake of health and efficiency and the 
pitfalls of faddism into which it falls: 

“It is difficult, I think, to point out a more 
essential task for society than to assure a good 
diet for all. But beyond the reasonable goals of 
good nutrition as a science there lies a realm of 
mysticism and superstition. A good many people 
seem to have what could be called an emotional 
belief that some special system of eating can 
make supermen and solve all human problems. 
Good nutrition and good food are important, but 
they are not a panacea for all man’s ills or un- 
happiness. 

“Apparently there have always been magazines, 
papers and books of a pseudoscientific character 
that exploit and play upon such extravagant and 
wishful hopes. It is often difficult for the person 
who is not specifically trained in nutrition or 
medicine to distinguish legitimate and factual 
publications from those that are pseudoscientific 
or cultist. 

“The distinction is made all the more difficult 
by the fact that the present widespread familiarity 
with vitamins makes it possible for unqualified 
persons to use terminology that has a scientific 
ring and to retail half-truths. It is common prac- 
tice for such persons to try to sustain a point 
by quoting legitimate medical journals, and yet to 
practice deceit by using passages entirely out of 
context and perspective of the original argument.” 

Even more forthright and ungloved is the Utah 
pamphlet, which begins on the shocking thesis that 
“more food fads flourish in the U.S. than in any 
other civilized country on earth.” The tenor and 
flavor of the text can be sampled in these 
random quotations: “The faddists, of course, all 
have items to sell. . . . The promoter of fads usu- 
ally makes money. .. . The average Mrs. Home- 
maker is too easily swayed by the faddists’ start- 
ling announcement of the dread diseases that 
may be caused by eating this food or by not 
eating some other food. .. . Most food fads do not 
have the support of scientific nutrition research. 
They all add too much cost to the food supply. 

. . There is no nutritional reason for grinding 
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your own whole wheat flour at home. . . . We have 
no experimental proof that the eating of white 
bread is injurious to the human organism... . 
Contrary to reports of uninformed persons poison- 
ous substances are not added to wheat in com- 
mercial mills to prevent spoilage nor to bleach 
the flour. . . . Bleached flour is not harmful, as 
many people are led to believe. . . . No one food 
is essential for health. There are no health foods.” 

The Utah treatise is not content with debunk- 
ing food faddism. It sets the facts about good 
nutrition in its place. These facts put the familiar 
products of mill and bakeshop in a properly flat- 
tering light. 

® @ ®@ 


The National Weather Improvement Assn. 
(yes, there is apparently somebody who does more 
than talk about the weather) objects to federal 
control of the new meteorological science of cloud 
seeding to produce rain. A current NWIA news- 
letter says: “Those of you who have had experi- 
ence with federal—or state—agencies know how 
elaborate and confused and ineffectual the best- 
intentioned technical projects can become if they 
happen to fail under the direction of ineficient, 
small-minded or self-seeking administrators whose 
chief vocation is politics. We don’t want that 
to happen to cloud-seeding research. What we 
need is a nonpolitical scientific body that can efii- 
ciently bring together and systematize the re- 
search that is being done.” NWIA suggests the 
National Science Foundation. By the way, the 
Weather Bureau has done its best to quiet the 
alarmed conclusion of a good many people that 
the great Kansas floods resulted from cloud seed- 
ing that got out of control. The causes were nat- 
ural, say the Washington weather men. 


e®ee 
“ABSORBING” THE TAX LOAD 


NE of the economic fallacies glibly mouthed 
Ow “liberal’’ economists is that business can 
pay substantially higher taxes without charging 
higher prices for its products. Actually, the tre- 
mendous tax load, as a result of profligate govern- 
ment spending, is a basic cause of high prices, 
or inflation. Few people seem to realize what they 
are paying in indirect taxes when they buy goods. 
The publicity artists of the government under- 
standably ignore the subject. 

The extent to which high corporation taxes 
contribute to inflation in prices is illustrated 
vividly by General Electric in a report on its 
earnings the first six months of 1950. The report 
is made available in the GE Commentator, an 
excellent information bulletin that goes to all GE 
employees. Out of gross sales of $1,184,735,000, 
GE paid direct corporate taxes of $154,088,000, 
while total profits were less than half that total, 
or $70,326,000. Dividends paid were only 3.6% of 
gross sales as compared to 13% paid in taxes. 

If suppliers who sold GE $539,858,000 of goods 
paid taxes at the same 13% rate, the total cor- 
porate taxes reflected in GE’s prices amounted 
to $224 million, or nearly 20% of sales prices. 
This means that the typical family unit paying 
about $250 a year in direct income taxes actually 
pays another $600 or $700 in taxes hidden in prices 
of things it buys. 

All businéss, large or small, reflects this situ- 
ation in its statements. The world turmoil requires 
large expenditures by the United States, but 
taxpayers should insist upon the strictest econo- 
mies in other government spending. 
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CONTROLS FEED ON CONTROL 


ONTROLS tend to perpetuate themselves, 

just as government-made emergencies tend 
to become permanent. We all know this, yet some- 
how, as emergency follows emergency in our 
national life and controls lead to more controls, 
we seem to lose perception of it or to lose the 
will to resist. It is salutary, therefore, to hear such 
strong voices of protest a® that of Paul C. Johnson, 
editor of the Prairie Farmer, who uttered an elo- 
quent reminder and warning when he addressed 
the recent fourth annual symposium of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade on commodity markets and 
the public interest. Mr. Johnson said: 

“Market controls by government—as a matter 
of fact all economic controls—-want to increase 
and persist. The failure of one control is met by 
the addition of another. This almost irresistible 
drive toward a completely controlled economy 
gives us cause to reflect. We have here a vicious 
circle which conspires to destroy production and 
prosperity in the name of human welfare.” 

The approach toward a completely controlled 
economy, which is the end of the open market 
and of free enterprise, is by such seductive and’ 
deceptive steps as commodity loan programs, the 
original purpose of which was to strengthen the 
bargaining position of the farmer, thus making 
him a more effective free enterpriser. But very 
soon there crept into the commodity loan system 
a new note, the philosophy of guaranteed income 
and guaranteed price. Loan levels moved up to 
where they were false indices of value. The farm- 
er no longer raised his crops for market but for 
the government. By this time bureaucrats were 
making the rules and the natural laws of supply 
and demand were adjourned. Whether or not he 
realized it, or whether he wished it or not, the 
farmer no longer was a free enterpriser. His 
destiny was determined in the seat of a swivel- 
chair in Washington rather than in the seat of 
his own britches. 

“The government of a democracy,” warns Mr. 
Johnson, “ought to be the champion of free mar- 
kets and free enterprise. I'm afraid this is not so 
in America today. We are being influenced by a 
world movement toward statism and the socalled 
planned economy. For a long time the attitude of 
government has been to discourage competition 
and deteriorate open markets. Some of this in- 
fluence is without doubt a deliberate attempt to 
establish government monopoly on the grounds 
that it is an improvement over the malpractices 
of private monopoly. Government has magnified 
the class struggle and encouraged the idea that 
Socialism is inevitable.” 


HOW BIG SHOULD THE BITE BE? 


UST how mutch should the farmer's share of 

the consumer's bread dollar be? Nowhere do 
we see a rational answer to that mischievous ques- 
tion, though from every agricultural and political 
fence comes the persistent assumption that what- 
ever it is it isn’t enough. Usually a misleading com- 
parison is made between what the farmer gets and 
what the baker and the miller get. The pie-chart 
slice shows a much bigger bite for these folks than 
the slim one the farmer takes. But, of course, that 
doesn’t tell the story, as any reasonable person 
knows. The whole matter is surrounded by un- 
reason, It is bound up with special privilege poli- 
tics and pleading. An example quite naturally 
is found in GTA, a publication of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn., which headlines that 
there is “too much spread between farm and 
table” in the matter of our daily bread. But GTA 
does not venture to say why it is too much or 
what it should be instead of what it is. Nobody 
does. Nobody could—save a bureaucrat enforcing 
a completely regimented and controlled national 
economy. 
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provides a formula to permit process- TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DE- 


. ors and millers of wheat, rye, corn FENSE, APPENDIX 
Grain Products Order and other grains to establish ceil- Chapter I1I—Office of Price Stabiliza- 


ings which reflect actual grain costs tion, Economic Stabilization Agency 
(Continued from page 10) during the Dec. 19, 1950-Jan. 25, 1951, (General Ceiling Price Regulation, 
tract establishing the ceiling for the base period of GCPR is left in- Supplementary Reg. 18, Revision 1) 
particular product. It is emphasized ‘“““" °° - GCPR, S.R. 18, Rev. 1—Ceiling Prices 
that the initial parity adjustment is “The formula permits processors to for Sales by Grain Millers or Proc- 
to be made under this supplement and Use the base period contract price essors of Certain Food Commodi- 
that any subsequent adjustment is that prevailed for future delivery ties, Feeds and Feed Ingredients 
to be made under Section 11 of the ‘ather than the base period delivery Processed From Listed Grains. 
GCPR. price in calculating ceilings. This per- Pursuant to the Defense Production Act 
OPS said: mits the reflection of actual costs.” of 1950, as amended by the Defense Pro 
z duction Act Amendments § (Pub. Law 
“The principle of S.R. 18, which The texts of the new orders follow: 774, sist Cong.: Pub. Law 96, 82nd Cong.), 
Execucive Order 10161 (15 F.R. 738), this 
Supplementary Regulation 18, Revision 1 to 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation (16 
F.R. 808) is hereby issued. 


REGULATORY PROVISIONS 








What this regulation does 
Applicability 
Determination of ceiling prices 
Calculating and reporting the first o: 
initial “parity adjustment and subs« 
quent “‘parity’’ adjustments. 

5 Definitions 
Authority: Sections 1 to 5 issued under 


wh th Sec. 704, 64 816, as amended; 50 U.S.C 
App. Sup Interpret or apply Title y 
6 Stat 3 amended; 50 U.S.C App 
Sup. 2101-2110, E.O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 
F.R. 6105; 3 CFR, 1950 Supp. 
Section 1. What this regulation does. 
This supplementary regulation sets forth a 


method by which persons who mill or prox 
TT ess unprocessed grain are to establish their 
50-LB. co ON FEED SAG ceiling prices for sales by them of certain 
human food products and animal or poultry 
. feeds or feed ingredients. Section 2 of 
Answers the demand of your customers for lightweight a Lmery — peony 
i i - ili 4 - “ne = oe ered by the regulation, Section 3 sets 
size...with B-I-G utility value. Actually cheaper ered by the regulation, Section 3 sets f 
beca ‘ ! the regulation are to establish their « 
mae there's NO WASTE! prices for sales of products enumer « 
in Section 2. Section 4 describes the method 
by which such persons are to calculate and 
PERCY AENT BAG COMPA ¥, ne. report their first or initial “‘parity’’ adjust 
ment for a product pursuant to Section 
MANS AS CHEY . surraio . NEw YoRK of the General Ceiling Price Regulatior 
Section 5 sets forth certain definitions relat 
ing to the persons and products subject to 
the regulation and the method for deter 
mining ceiling prices. 
Sec. 2. Applicability—(a) What sales by 
what persons are covered. This regulation 
l ve Oo BAKERY- TESTED applies to sales by you of any human food 
product, or animal or poultry feed or feed 
: ingredient described in paragraph (b) of 
QUALITY FLOURS ¢ this section if you take unprocessed grain 
and mill or process such grain into that 


YLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS : human food product or feed or feed ingreiti 


ent. The terms “unprocessed grain mill’ 
a MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS Pn. i marae are defined in Section 5 of 


What products are covered. Th 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY | iiwiiy®sisioss, "ms 
OMAHA, NEB. Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT ag weg nr aries i 


ents in human food products and ingredi 
ents in wort for beer or for syrup: Flou 
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(except cake flour in packages of 5 Ib. or 
less, and prepared flour mixes in bulk and 
in all package sizes), semolMma, farina, en- 
riched farina, corn meal, corn grits, hom- 
iny grits, brewers’ grits, pearl barley, malt 
and other processed barleys. (If you mill or 
process flour, semolina, or farina, be 
to check Section 5 for definitions of 
products.) 

(2) The following animal or poultry 
feeds or feed ingredient products: (i) Ani- 
mal or poultry feeds or feed ingredients 
when milled or processed from a single ene 
of the following grains: wheat, corn, flax 
seed, oats, rye, barley and grain sorghums: 
(ii) distillers’ dried products, distillers’ 
dried grains, distillers’ solubles, distillers’ 
dried grains with solubles, distillers’ special 
ty products, brewers’ dried grain, malt dried 
grain, malt cleanings, malt hulls and malt 
sprouts. (Definitions of these feed by-prod 
ucts of the distilling and brewing indus- 
tries are set forth in Section 5 of this 
regulation.) 

(ce) Relation of this regulation to other 
ceiling price regulations. (1) All provisions 
of the General Ceiling Price Regulation not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this 
supplementary regulation shall 
effect 

(2) The provisions of Supplementary 
Regulation 7 to the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation are not superseded by the pro- 
visions of this regulation 

(ad) Territorial applicability. The provi- 
sions of this regulation are applicable to 
the U.S., its Territories and possessions, and 
the District of Columbia 

Sec. 3. Determination of ceiling prices. 
—(a) General provisions, If you mill or 
process unprocessed grain into a product 
covered by Section 2 of this regulation, 
your ceiling e for that product shall be 
(1) The x price at which you 
tracted in writing during the General 

Price Regulation base period to 
product for delivery within 120 
after the date of the contract, or 
you made no such contract during the base 
period, then the highest price at which, 
during the base period, your most 


sure 
these 


remain in 


closely 
competitive seller contracted in writing to 
sell the product for delivery within 120 
days after the date of the contract to 
purchaser of the same class. 

(b) Ceiling prices for a product in vari- 
ous kinds and sizes of containers. (1) You 
may determine your ceiling prices for any 
product in each of the various kinds and 
sizes of containers in which you sell it by 
(i) Establishing your ceiling price under 
Paragraph (a) of this section for your 
product in bulk or in the kind and size 
of container in which the largest quantity 
of your product is sold, and by then (ii) 
adding to or subtracting from such ceiling 
price an average dollars-and-cents differ 
ence during the General Ceiling Price Regu 
lation base period between the prices of 
your product in bulk or in the kind and 
size of container in which the greatest 
quantity of your product is sold (which 
ever prices are applicable) and the prices 
for a like quantity of your product in such 
other kind or size of container 

Example Your family flour in 100-Ib 
cotton sacks accounts for the largest part 
of-your sales by volume of this product 
Your ceiling price for family flour per 
100-Ib, cotton sack, upon application of 
Section 3 (a) of this regulation, is $7.50. 
During the General Ceiling Price Regula 
tion base period, your prices for 100 Ib 
of family flour in 50-lb. paper sacks aver 
aged out to be 5¢ cwt. higher than your 
prices per 100-lb. cotton sack. Accordingly, 
your ceiling price for 100 Ib. of family 
flour in 50-lb. paper sacks is 5. 

(2) You may establish your ceiling prices 
for a product under this subparagraph for 
a particular product in each of the various 
kinds and sizes of containers furnished by 
you (as, for example, sacks, packages and 
eartons) if: (i) The product is one of those 
enumerated in paragraph (b) (1) of Sec 
tion 2 of this regulation; and (ii) you had 
in effect during the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation base period a dollars-and-cents 
container differential list or catalogue by 
reference to which the price of your prod 
uct in bulk or in a base kind and size of 
container was converted into prices for the 
product in other kinds and sizes of con 
tainers; and (ili) such price list or cata- 
logue was communicated to a substantial 
humber of your customers. If you meet 
these conditions you may determine your 
ceiling price for your product in each kind 
and size of container by: (iv) Establishing 
the ceiling price for your product in bulk 
or in its base kind and size of container 
under paragraph (a) of this section: and 
by then (v) adding to or subtracting from 
such ceiling price the appropriate dollars 
and-cents differential, contained in that 
price list or catalogue, for a like quantity 
of your product in such other kind and 
size container 

(3) You may establish your ceiling prices 
under this subparagraph in order to re 
flect your charges for handling and pack- 
aging your product into the kinds and 
sizes of containers furnished by your buy- 
ers if (i) The product is one of those 
enumerated in paragraph (b) (1) of Sec- 
tion 2 of this regulation, and (ii) you had 
in effect during the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation base period a dollars-and-cents 
container differential list or catalogue by 
reference to which the price of your prod 
uct in bulk or in a base kind and size 
of container was converted into prices 
charged by you for the product in kinds 
and sizes of containers furnished by your 
buyers; and (iii) such price list or cata 
logue was communicated to a substantial 
number of your customers. If you meet 
these conditions, you may determine your 
eelling price for your product in each kind 
and size of container furnished by your 
buyers by (iv) Establishing the ceiling 
price for your product in bulk or in its 
base kind and size ef container under para 


a 


(Continued on page 30) 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


“HASTINGS” 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT TT re | WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS ee ee ee FLOURS 


Maple Leaf [Pe in een We Monarch 
Cream of the West oe Crescent 


Castle F | Canary Corn Meal 


Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 
MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 
MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 


WHEAT PRICE RISES—The Cana- 
dian Wheat Board has announced a 
rise of over 2¢ bu. in the prevailing 
average differential between the 
Class I wheat price, which covers 
domestic sales, and the Class IT price 
which is the one charged for export 
deals outside the International Wheat 
Agreement. The figure for July was 
43%¢ bu. compared with the August 
average of 46¢. 

The domestic price was quoted at 
$1.90% bu. exclusive of the 6¢ bu. 
carrying charge and the export price 
at $2.36% bu. The increase in the 
Class II price is an indication that 
Canada has confidence that sufficient 
markets will be found to absorb the 
huge crop now being harvested. Tak- 
en into account, of course, is the fact 
that the wheat is not yet safely 
in store and the delay in harvesting, 
due to recent adverse weather, has 
increased the danger from frost dam- 
age. Also contributing to the bearish 
tendency is the lower than usual 
western European harvest which 
might slide even further because 
weather conditions there are also ad- 
verse to harvesting operations. Addi- 
tionally, some observers have under- 
lined the greatly increased world 
demand for wheat due to ever in- 
creasing populations. On the other 
hand, the excellent harvests now be- 
ing gathered in eastern Europe are 
expected to increase the overall Eu- 
ropean production. Nevertheless, the 
factors favoring a ready sale indicate 
that the hopes of a price reduction, 
expressed in certain European mar- 
ket circles, will not be realized. 

* 

PRAIRIE RAINFALL—Rainfall 

on the western prairies has been 

unusually heavy this year and it 
has been responsible for some 

prolific results. In one case, a 

farmer east of Calgary plowed 

1,500 acres in a single field on 

land usually regarded as too dry 

for a grain crop. Rye planted this 
year has grown six feet in height 
and the owner expects that the 
crop will realize $100,000. On an 

Indian reserve near Lethbridge a 

group of growers formed a syndi- 

cate and leased 35,000 acres from 
the tribe and farmed the whole 
area as a single unfenced field. 

The harvest is expected to be in 

the region of one million bush- 

els. It is claimed that this is the 

largest single field in the British 

commonwealth. 

es 

TOP LEVEL OFFICIAL FOR 
TRADE DISCUSSIONS — The im- 
portance with which the authorities 
view the current trade and tariff 
talks at Geneva, Switzerland, is il- 
lustrated by the attendance of Clar- 
ence D. Howe, minister of trade and 
commerce and a powerful political 
figure, as head of the Canadian dele- 
gation. 

The problems for discussion are 
described by officials as delicate, and 
will include the Canadian suggestion 
for making the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, evolved to 
slash the red tape in intercountry 
trading, a permanent organization. 

Also slated for discussion is the 
proposal raised by the U.S. for the 
withdrawal of GATT concessions 
from Czechoslovakia, the only mem- 
ber of the eastern Communist bloc 
subscribing to the agreement. The 


decision in this case may have an ef- 
fect on the whole field of trade rela- 
tionships with the Communist dom- 
inated countries. 

While the U.K. is opposed to break- 
ing off trade deals with the Commu- 
nists, Canada is stated to be veer- 
ing towards the U.S. point of view. 

One result of a change in policy 
would be a switch in British coarse 
grain buying from Russia to Canada 
though this would depend upon a 
Satisfactory payment arrangement 
being made. The U.K. authorities, 
faced with a rapidly deteriorating 
dollar position, claim that they are 
unable to increase their purchases 
in North America. The possibility of 
a further cut in imports has already 
been discussed in British official cir- 
cles, according to observers. 

e 

BOXCAR SNARL HOLDS UP 
WHEAT MOVEMENT—Donald Gor- 
don, president of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, has pinpointed one 
of the major problems surrounding 
the current’ transportation § snarl 
which threatens to hold up the move- 
ment of Canada’s record wheat crop 
into saleable positions. 

Mr. Gordon stated that a daily av- 
erage of 508 boxcars of western 
grain shipped by the CNR to the lake- 
head from April through July had 
caused such congestion that at one 
point 2,400 cars awaited unloading. 
The difficulty, he pointed out, was 
not in accepting the grain for ship- 
ment but in getting rid of it when 
the rail haul was completed. This, 
he indicated, was caused by the con- 


gestion at the lakehead. He revealed 
that the CNR’s western division had 
24,000 empty boxcars standing by, 
a figure which amounted to 37% of 
the total boxcar ownership of the 
Canadian lines. 

Meanwhile, Roy Milner, newly ap- 
pointed transportation controller, is 
conferring with the shipping authori- 
ties in an effort to untie the traffic 
tangle. Unless the jam at the lake- 
head can be moved, the provision of 
so many boxcars will do little to help 
farmers move their grain. 

a 
NEWFOUNDLAND WOOING NEW 
INDUSTRIES — Currently visiting 
Europe is Joseph Smallwood, premier 
of Newfoundland, who is endeavoring 
to encourage European industrialists 
to start operations in his province. He 
has already been successful in at- 
tracting many new industries to the 
territory and his aim is to add 12 
more. British manufacturers have 
been offered assistance to the value 
of $20 million. Mr. Smallwood plans 
to visit France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Denmark and Belgium in the 
course of his campaign. One project, 
which has not yet matured, is for 
the erection of a flour mill, and Georg 
Plange, the Dusseldorf, Germany, 
miller, was reported to be interested. 
An attempt has also been made to 
enlist the support of the federal gov- 
ernment for the building of elevators 
which could be used*to store wheat 
for shipment overseass, thus obviat- 
ing the winter holdup when naviga- 
tion on the St. Lawrence is impos- 
sible. 





Canada’s 1950-51 
Crop Year Flour 
Output Up Slightly 


TORONTO The 1950-51 wheat 
flour season in Canada ended with 
the smallest monthly output of the 
crop year, a result not unexpected in 
trade circles. Although the July pro- 
duction was down from previous 
months, the recorded output of 1,405,- 
086 bbl. exceeded last year’s com- 
parative figure which totaled 1,293,- 
996 bbl. 

The overall production for the 
crop year was 23,620,600 bbl. against 
20,259,200 bbl. in 1949-50. Mill oper- 
ations for July averaged 57.4% when 
computed on a 25-day working basis 
period in the month and a daily 
capacity of 97,954 bbl. In June the 
comparative figure was 81.4% of the 
combined rated capacity for 26 days. 

The weighted average of the work- 
ing capacity for the crop year ended 
July 1951 was 79.8% compared with 
67.8 for the previous year. 

Millfeed Output Low 

The lower trend of flour produc- 
tion in July was reflected in the mill- 
feed output which dropped to 53,670 
tons, the lowest of the year. Never- 
theless, this was higher than July 
last year with a production of 43,893 
tons. The total millfeed production 
for the crop year was 850,569 tons 
compared with the provious year’s to- 
tal of 691,812 tons. 

With a total year’s flour export of 
12,620,179 bbl., an increase of almost 


2.5 million barrels over the previous 
crop year’s shipments of 10,151,090 
bbl., the Canadian milling industry 
can look back upon a_ successful 
year’s operation. The trade made a 
substantial contribution to Canada’s 
stake in the world’s export markets. 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CANADIAN EXPORT 
SALES SHOW GAIN 


WINNIPEG—Canadian mills and 
grain exporters last week boosted 
overseas sales of Canadian wheat to 
almost 5,500,000 bu., with the U.K. 
and the Netherlands the biggest buy- 
ers. The latter took only wheat. 

The bulk total for the week includ- 
ed more than 2 million bushels in 
the form of flour of which a little 
more than 93,000 bu. were worked as 
Class 2 sales to the Philippines, Japan, 
Lebanon, Colombia and Tangier. The 
remainder in the form of flour went 
to U.K., Venezuela, Trinidad, Philip- 


BERLIN—The old U.S. joke about 
changing the name of Russian dress- 


ing to MacArthur sauce has received 
a new twist in East Germany. Com- 
munist authorities have changed 

the name of “Ameri- 
Wafer kaners,” small sugar- 

sprinkled biscuit cakes 
Weapons that Germans have 

consumed in large 
quantities for generations. The Com- 
munists, declaring that anything so 
popular could not bear the name of 
American, decreed that the cakes in 
the state-operated Communist stores 
shall be known as “Ammon Cakes.” 
eee EE 
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pines, Iceland and Hong Kong under 
terms of IWA. 

Wheat exports only totaled 3,446,- 
000 bu. and included 934,000 bu. as 
IWA sales with the U.K. purchasing 
659,000 of the latter; Belgium, 149,- 
000 bu., and Ireland, 126,000 bu. Of 
Class 2 sales the Netherlands took 
in excess of 1,400,000 bu.; U.K., 570,- 
000 bu.; Japan, 350,000; Switzerland, 
150,000 bu., and Belgium, 35,000 bu. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF Lire 


C. L. SIMMONDS NAMED 
EXCHANGE BOARD HEAD 


WINNIPEG—C. L. Simmonds was 
elected chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change at the annual meeting Sept. 
12. Vice chairmen are J. R. Lindsay and 
D. G. Thomson. Stanley N. Jones was 
reelected president of the organiza- 
tion, and J. T. Irving continues as 
secretary. 

Members elected to the board of 
governors are: (one-year term) R. R. 
Emerson, R. N. Hickman, A. S. 
Leach, F. W. Parrish, R. A. Purves 
and Clarence H. Smith; (two-year 
term) H. L. Flood, Dr. T. W. Grind- 
ley, Charles Kroft, N. H. McClure, 
Don S. Paterson and K. A. Powell. 

Members elected to the committee 
of arbitration: W. R. Bawlf, D. H. 
Lockerbie, A. W. Mulligan, B. H. 
Roberts, H. L. Saunders, S. A. Searle 
and F. L. Tucker. Committee on ap- 
peals: Henry Gauer, C. E. Hayles, 
John Lumsden, A. W. Sellers, J. N. 
Sternberg, Herbert Tooley and A. P. 
White. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. J. CONN NAMED HEAD 
OF EXCHANGE COUNCIL 


VANCOUVER—Jasper J. Conn, lo- 
cal manager for the Cargill Grain Co., 
is the new president of the council of 
the Vancouver Grain Exchange. He 
was named to this office at the an- 
nual meeting held during the week 
and succeeds Meredith W. Berridge 
of Canada Grain Export Co. 

Other officers elected were: Pierre 
Mauriacourt, Leval & Co., vice presi- 
dent; D. Roy Davis, Buckerfield’s, Ltd. ; 
J. E. Gage, Pacific Terminals, Ltd.; 
Vernon Lester, Hallet & Carey, Ltd., 
and David W. Moss, Earl Stoddart, 
Ltd. Philip Wolfe, James Richardson 
& Sons, Ltd., is honorary treasurer; 
Herbert W. Cameron returns as sec- 
retary-treasurer and William A. San- 
key as assistant secretary. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRAZIL SURCHARGE CHANGES 

NEW ORLEANS—tThe River Plate 
and Brazil Conferences have an- 
nounced that the present surcharges 
of 20% on all shipments destined Rio 
de Janeiro, 15% on all shipments des- 
tined Santos and 20% on all shipments 
destined Montevideo will be increased 
to 25% to all three ports, effective all 
steamers sailing on and after Oct. 1. 
The conferences also temporarily sus- 
pended the 10% surcharge applicable 
to all shipments destined Recife, Bra- 
zil, which was to go into effect on 
Oct. 15. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COST OF LIVING UP 
WINNIPEG—Canada’s cost-of-liv- 
ing index continues to soar. From 
July 3 to Aug. 1 it advanced 0.7% 
to a new all-time high of 188.9. From 
August, 1939, to August, 1951, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index 
has been 87.4%. More than one third 
of the latest increase was attributed 
to advancing food prices, including 
meat, eggs, milk, bread, sugar, canned 
vegetables and jam, according to the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Overseas Newsnotes... By The Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





BRITISH STOCKS RECOVER 
FROM SLUMP—tThe slump which hit 
the British Stock Exchange when the 
Socialist financial chief, Hugh Gaits- 
kell, announced a policy of dividend 
limitation because of its “valuable 
disinflationary consequences”’ has been 
checked. Stocks in the flour, feed and 
allied trades were among those which 
took heavy losses but during the last 
few weeks most have climbed back 
to their former levels. 

The reason for the recovery is two- 
fold. Investors considered that shares 
in sound industrial concerns like 
Spillers, the flour milling organiza- 
tion, Tate & Lyle, the sugar refiners, 
and British Oil & Cake Mills, repre- 
senting the feed trade, were better 
to hold than cash, Added to this fac- 
tor is the hope that an election in 
the fall will result in the defeat of the 
Socialist government with the conse- 
quent end of the dividend limitation 
proposal. Government securities, on 
the other hand, have hit a new low 
level for recent years and, because of 
this, the industrial investor realizes 
the advantages of participating in the 
prosperity of sound business under- 
takings. He also has a better hedge 
against the financial future if this 
is to be under a new Socialist gov- 
ernment. 

2 

FLOUR SALE HITS TROUBLE— 
Troubles surrounding the sale of 3,500 
tons of Australian flour to Egypt 
have been the subject of market com- 
ment in London. It appears that the 
sellers chartered a Greek vessel to 
carry the flour but, after loading, the 
owners had an opportunity of selling 
the vessel, allegedly for dollars, pro- 
vided delivery was made by a certain 
date at a Javanese port. Instead of 
proceeding to Egypt in accordance 
with the charter party and bill of 
lading, the vessel was diverted to Java 
where, upon the shipowners’ instruc- 
tions, the flour was discharged into 
store. The shipowners are stated to 
have chartered another vessel to load 
the flour for delivery at the original 
destination but this vessel lost time 
and did not turn up on schedule. 

Meanwhile the Egyptians had paid 
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Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
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Canadian Wheat, Oats and Bariey 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
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for the documents and the flour was 
urgently needed. Officials of London’s 
Baltic Exchange did all they could 
to help and suspended the owners sine 
die. It is understood that the own- 
ers, when interrogated by the com- 
mittee, insisted that what had been 
done had been in the best interests 
of all parties. Comments a trader, 
“Apparently the ‘all parties’ they had 
in mind were themselves and their 
family.” 
e 

SOUTH AFRICAN WHEAT SUPPLY 
ASSURED—Wheat supplies in the 
Union of South Africa are now as- 
sured until the middle of 1952. The 
last harvest was a bumper one and 
there are indications that the new 
crop will be of similar proportions. 
Even a normal crop could carry the 
country through to the end of 1952. 

Bolstering the supply position were 
the deals negotiated by A. W. A. 
Bock, general manager of the Wheat 
Industry Control Board, in the U.S. 
and Canada. He negotiated 55,000 
tons in the U.S. and 155,000 tons in 
Canada, delivery being set for the 
first half of 1952. 

* 
WORLD DEMAND FOR WHEAT 
GROWING—Sir John Teasdale, chair- 
man of the Australian Wheat Board, 
has stated that the present world 
demand for wheat is stronger and 
more insistent than at any other pe- 
riod in the 30 years he has been as- 
sociated with the industry. In his 
opinion wheat growing in Australia 
has touched only the fringe of the 
productive country available. More 
production is needed, Sir John added, 
particularly in Asian countries, where 
the population has outstripped the 
capacity of the land. 

The output of the wheat industry 
in Australia itself has declined by 
25% during the past four or five 
years. Noting this fact and coupling 
it with a review of the world situa- 
tion as it concerned the supply and 
demand of agricultural products, T. 
E. A. Strong, director of the Austra- 
lian Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, revealed that shortages and even 
famine could be expected in some 
countries in the years to come be- 
cause it was more difficult to in- 
crease food supplies now than in the 
thirties. 

Marketmen see in these and other 
statements, drawing attention to the 
seriousness of the Australian wheat 
growing situation, a drive to increase 
output in order to take advantage of 
growing markets. The main obstacles 
to be overcome, however, are short- 
ages of capital equipment and labor. 


RUMANIAN WHEAT DEAL DE- 
VELOPS—tThe first indication of ac- 
tivity in the efforts of the eastern 
European communist countries to sell 
wheat in the western European mar- 
ket comes from Sweden with the re- 
ported purchase of two cargoes of 
wheat from Rumania. The Ruma- 
nians are reported to have a wheat 
surplus of 1.5 million tons and it 
is hoped to sell most of it in west- 
ern Europe. 

& j 
RUSSIAN-ITALIAN DEALS PRO- 
GRESSING—During the first four 
months of 1951 the Italians exported 
machinery and electrical goods to the 
value of more than $5 million to Rus- 


sia. The shipments, which were made 
under the Italo-Russian trade treaty, 
included lathes, electrical generators 
and railway spare parts. In return 
Italy received extensive supplies of 
bread and feed grains. 
e 

FACE LIFT IN LONDON’S MAR- 
KET AREA—Postwar U.S. and Cana- 
dian visitors who were shocked at the 
wartime damage sustained by the 
grain and flour marketing area around 
London's Mark Lane would be aston- 
ished at the rapid rebuilding which is 
taking place in the district. On one 
corner site a large office block has 
been erected although, much to the 
disappointment of traders working in 
overcrowded offices, it was at once 
taken over by the government for 
the greatly increased army of civil 
servants necessary to control Socialist 
Britain. Office buildings owned by the 
London Corn Exchange Company 
have been completely renovated and 
the enterprising directors are now 
planning the rebuilding of the Corn 
Exchange itself, with the addition of 
much needed office space. Excavations 
are being made for more rebuilding 
work at other points on the shattered 
street. Unfortunately for flour im- 
porters and feedmen, there is no news 
of the rebuilding of Mark Lane’s fa- 
mous London Tavern or of the large, 
thick, juicy steaks they used to eat 
there before the war. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO BUILD FEED PLANT 


HAVEN, KANSAS — Stockholders 
of the Farmers Cooperative Grain 
Co. here have approved a $150,000 ex- 
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pansion program, The cooperative will 
dispose of its small wooden elevator 
so that the site can be cleared. Plans 
call for construction of a modern feed 
plant which will have 150,000 bu. of 
storage space, a roller mill, an im- 
proved leg and dump, seed cleaning 
facilities and other improvements. 
The building will be done by Chal- 
mers & Borton, Hutchinson. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a conrparison of settling 


prices at Kansas City for Sept. 7 and 15 
Sept. 15 


BRAN Sept. 7 
$50.25@ 60.70 $52.20@ 52.95 
@ *48.50 @ *50.10 
48.75@ 49.00 60.50@ 60.75 
--@*49.25 60.25@ 60.75 
49.85@ 60.00 -@*61.25 
50.65@ 61.00 ..@°61.75 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
SHORTS— 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
Sales (tons) 
*Sales 


$55.20@ 565.75 $59.25@ 60,00 
@*54.00 56.60@ 57,50 
52.50@ 563.50 





51.75@ 563.00 

61.00@ 52.60 

53.00@ 54.00 oo +6 @*55.25 
1,080 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“‘All Risks’’ 
Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 
Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


~GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Export Offices; TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 








LIMITED 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 





































































































Mn at Saskatoon, Sask., CANADA 


—_ 
Sates Orrice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: “Fortoazny” BOX 2199 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
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CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 














Specialists in IMillin 
jan Hard Spring Wheat 


Cana 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY 
GREAT WEST e« 
STERLING 


THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
TORONTO. CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 


LIMITED 








4 EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
% Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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Cables — Eastmills 


“Lasalle” 


+. 


4i e 4i 
Pontiac 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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graph (a) of this section, and by then (v) 
adding to or subtracting from such ceiling 
price the appropriate dollars-and-cents dif 
ferential, contained in that price list 
catalogue for a like quantity of your prod 
uct in such other kind and size of container 
furnished by your buyer 

Sec. 4. Calculating and reporting the 
first or ial “parity” adjustment and sub- 
sequent “parity” adjustments — (a) Grain 
millers or processors, generally. (1) You 
hall calculate and report your initial “par 
ty” adjustment for increases in the cost 
unprocessed grain under 
General Ceiling Price 


” price to you of 
Section 11 of 
Regulation 
ed in subdivision (ii) 
you shall use as the 
you of the class and 
grain from which 
your product is lled or processed the 
price paid by or the customary pur 
chase of such grain which you made on 
the date of execution of the contract es 
tablishing the ceiling for your prod 
uct under Section regulation. If 
you did not make a customary purchase on 
that date, then you shall use as the base 
period price to you the price paid by you 
for that most recent customary purchase 
which you made before such date. If you 
select the period price to you under 
this subdiy ur initial “‘parity” adjust 
ment shall iollars-and-cents amount 
per unit of your product by which your 
purchase of the 
and grade of unprocessed grain 
period price to you; or 
(but are not required to) 
a commodity exchange 
as the base period price to you of the un 
processed grain if It has been your prac 
tice and the general practice of your in 
dustry to determine selling prices for the 
product ym the basis of commodity ex 
hange quotations for the unprocessed grain 
used the exchange is a recognized com 
modity exchange that maintains daily 
ords of trs ctions or quotations; and 
price . ss and grade of grain from 
which your product is milled or processed 
is quoted on such exchange. In that event 
you may use as the base period price to 
you the closing commodity exchange quota 
tions for the class and grade of unprocessed 
grain you use on the date of the contract 
which established the ceiling price for your 
product de Section 3; of this regula 
tion If such an was not open for 
business on that then you shall use 
rie to you, the closing 


most rec t customary 


as the base { 
quotation i on the nearest 
preceding o wh it was open for 
business if t ‘ a commodity ex 
change quotat é » base period price 
to you under t ibdivision your init 
parity t ull be the dollar 
and-cents not I unit of your produ 
which current closing quotation o 
“ exchange for the same 


unprocessed grain ex 


od price te you for 


process any number 


products 


c unprocessed gr 1 
determined ‘ he applicable provisior 
of subparagrapt (1) of this parag 
p ri h product in the same 
ner yé ustomarily allocated the 
of I ’ 1 grain to each 
product 
) You st e this paragraph 
aleculate and I the initial parity 
adjustment base o an increase in the 
unprocessed grain 
adjustment, with 
respec ipre grain, shall be made 
under he aragraph of Section 11 
tion 11 (e), which 
the General Ceiling 


price or cost 


Any subseque 


Price Regulation 
(b) Grain millers or processors who grow 
their own unprocessed grain; grain millers 
who rehase their unprocessed grain on 
“open price contracts; cooperative grain 
miilers or processors owned by the farm 
producers of the unprocessed grain. You 
exempt from the provisions of paragrajh 
of h section dealing with initial 
emment 
4 grain miller or proces 
own unprocessed rain 
your init 
aragraph (a) 
you do not cus 
amount of the un 
processe grain used in your product from 
independent farm producers wholly unaf 
filiat with yo ’ in addition, you 
rr to calculate your 
tment on the asis of 
quotations under 


tomarily purchase 
i 


which 

of such grain 
time of delivery 
you of ch g in & before the time 
sale o r ) (i) cannot 
parity’ adjustment 
*r paragraph f (1) (i) of this sec 
tion because you ¢ not customarily ur 
amount your unprocessed grain 
finally determined before the time 
your product; and, in addition 
you i are not ermitted to calculate 
y adjustment on the 
exchange quota—under 
paragraph (a) (ii) of this section or 
(3) You are a cooperative grain miller or 
processor owned by the farm producers 
who supply you with your unprocessed 


mine your 


your initial 


basis of commoc 
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grain, and you (i) cannot determine your 
initial “parity’’ adjustment under para- 
Sraph (a) (1) (i) of this section because 
you do not customarily purchase any amount 
of your unprocessed grain from independent 
farm producers wholly unaffiliated with 
you; and, in addition, you (ii) are not per- 
mitted to calculate your initial “parity” 
adjustment on the basis of commodity ex 
change quotations under paragraph (a) (1) 
(il) of this section, 

In the event that you are exempt from 
the provisions of this regulation dealing 
with initial “parity” adjustments, you shall 
calculate and report your initial “parity” 
adjustment and any subsequent “parity” 
1djustment under the applicable provisions 

Section 11 of the General Ceiling Price 

lation 

5. Definitions—Unprocessed grain. 
Unprocessed grain means (1) grain in its 
raw or natural state, or if the grain is 
not customarily sold by farm producers 
generally in such state than in its first 
form or state beyond the raw or natural 
State in which it is customarily sold by 
farm producers generally; or (2) grain, as 
sold by grain merchandisers who do not 
change the form or state of the grain, as 
described in subparagraph (1), other than 
by_ having it cleaned, sorted and graded 

Mill. Mill means the conversion of un 
processed grain into one of the products 
eovered by this regulation by an operation 

arded in the trade as a milling operation 

Process. Process means any method or 
methods by which a person subject to this 
regulation takes unprocessed grain and con 
verts it into one of the products covered by 
the regulation F 

Grain miller or processor. A grain miller 
or processor means a person who takes 
unprocessed grain and mills or processes 
such grain into one of the products coy 
ered by this regulation 

Flour, Flour means the following prod 
ucts enumerated below 

The following flour from wheat, in 

and in packages or containers of all 

except cake flour (as defined in this 
section) in packages of 5 Ib. or less 

(i) Any product of the milling of wheat, 
other than durum wheat, whose ash con- 
tent is not more than the sum of 1/20 of 
the per cent of protein therein calculated 

& moisture-free basis, and 0.35, includ- 

granular flour used in the distillation 

alcohol, except that farina shall not be 
deemed to be flour from wheat (ii) any 
product of the milling of durum wheat 
whose ash content, calculated to a mois 
ture-free basis, is not more than 1.5%, ex 
cept that semolina shall not be deemed to 
be flour from wheat; (ili) whole wheat 
flour, crushed wheat and cracked wheat all 
when used for human consumption; (iv) 
whole durum wheat flour; (v) blends 
the foregoing flours from wheat 

‘bleached,”" “bromated,” “enriched,” 
phated” and “self-rising’’ flours 

onsidered flour, and, in determining wheth 
er the ash content of such flour complies 
with ash requirements as set forth herein 
allowances shall be made for the increase 
in the ash content resulting from the addi 
tion of the bleaching, bromating, enrich 
ing, phosphating and self-rising ingredients 

(2) Flour milled from one of the follow 
ing grains: corn, barley, rye, oats 

(3) Flour mixtures consisting of one or 
more of the kinds of flour set forth in sub 
paragraphs (1) and (2), other than “pre 
pared flour mixes (as defined in this sec 
tion) 

Cake flour. Cake flour means a soft wheat 
flour containing not more than .447% ash 

alculated to (which 
equals .38% ash calculated to a 15% mois 
ture basis) having a viscosity of not more 
than 70 degrees (Mac-Michael) determined 
by the no-time method and capable of 
producing satisfactory cake, when mixed 
with an equal weight of liquid and an 
equal weight of sugar together with other 
appropriate ingredients 

Prepared flour mix. Prepared flour mix 


moisture-free bas 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
smal! grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. Canada 











Wan. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour Adelaide 
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Processors of 


LINSEED SOYBEAN 
OILCAKE OILCAKE 
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TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 
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ARNOLD 


oaefnss 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
7 ~ 
1911 Beltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 














New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








“Golden Loaf” 


The Flour with Bs Toa and 
Trouble left out 


—— pou 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











All YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is lecated in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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means any combination of not less than 
30% by weight of flour or flours with in 
gredients other than those used to make 
the flour. This percentage is based on the 
total weight of the finished mix. The term 
meludes, but is not limited to, pancake 
mix, waffle mix, doughnut mix, muffin mix, 
biscuit mix, pie crust mix, gingerbread mix 
coffee cake mix, spice cake mix, devil food 
cake mix, angel food cake mix, white cake 
mix and yellow cake mix 

‘arina. Farina means the wheat product 
of that name conforming to the definition 
and standard of identity issued by the 
Federal Security Agency of the U.S. Gov 
ernment. 

Enriched farina. Enriched farina means 
the wheat product of that name conform 
ing to the definition and standard of iden 
tity issued by the Federal Security A¢ency 
of the U.S. Government. 

Semolina. Semolina means the durum 
wheat product of that name conforming 
to the definition and standard of identity 
issued by the Federal Security Agency of 
the U.S. Government. 

Distillers’ dried products. Distillers’ dried 
products means the dried residue obtained 
from the manufacture of alcohol and dis 
tilled liquors from any agricultural com 
modity which residue is used primarily for 
animal or poultry feeding and which con 
tains less than 12% moisture content at 
the time of production, and includes grains 
distillers’ solubles and mixtures of the two 

Distillers’ dried grains. Distillers’ dried 
grains means the dried residue obtained 
from the manufacture of alcohol and dis 
tilled liquors from any agricultural com 
modity and which, by chemical analysis 
contains 9% of fiber or more. 

Distillers’ solubles. Distillers’ solubles 
means the feed by-product of the manu 
facture of alcohol and distilled liquors from 
any agricultural commodity which contains 
by chemical analysis, not over 4% fiber, and 
which is obtained by condensing to a syrupy 
consistency the screened stillage resulting 
from such manufacture and by then arti 
ficially drying this condensed stillage 

Distillers’ dried residue with solubles. 
Distillers’ dried residue with solubles means 
any mixture of distillers’ dried residue and 
distillers’ solubles which, by chemical analy 
sis, contains more than 4% and less than 
9% fiber. 

Distillers’ specialty products. Listillers’ 
specialty products means those distillers’ 
dried products which, because of special 
factors relating to their sale or method of 
manufacture, are sold by the processor 
at higher prices than he customarily charges 
for his other distillers’ dried products 

Brewers’ dried grains. Brewers’ dried 
grains are the dried residue of by-products 
produced in the manufacture of wort for 
beer or for syrup. 

Malt dried grain, malt cleanings, malt 
hulls and malt sprouts. Mait dried grain 
malt cleanings, mait hulls and malt sprouts 
are the by-products from the manufacture 
of malt. 

Effective date: This revised supplemen 
tary regulation to the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation shall become effective Sept. 15 
1951. 

MICHAEL V. DiSALLE 
Director of Price Stabilization 
Sept. 10, 1951 
y ¥ 


TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE, APPENDIX 


Chapter I1I—Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Economic Stabilization Agency 
(Ceiling Price Regulation 22, 
Amdt. 25) 


CPR 22—Manufacturers’ General 
Ceiling Price Regulation 
Certain Food Products, Feeds and 
Feed Ingredients Milled or Proc- 
essed From Listed Grains 


Pursuant to the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended, Executive Order 10161 
(15 F.R. 6105), and Economic Stabilization 
Agency General Order No. 2 (16 F.R. 738) 
this Amendment 25 to Ceiling Price Regula 
tion 22 is hereby issuec 


AMENDATORY PROVISIONS 


Subparagraph (8) of paragraph (c) of 
Appendix A of Ceiling Price Regulation 22 
is caanged to read as follows (Editor's Note 
List of exemptions) 

(8) Sales by grain millers or processors 
as defined in Supplementary Regulation 18 
of the following human food products and 
feeds or feed ingredients 

(i) These human food products: Fiour, as 
defined in Supplementary Regulation 18 (ex 
cept cake flour in packages of 5 Ib. or less 
and prepared flour mixes), semolina (as 
defined by the Federal Security Agency) 
farina (as defined by the Federal Security 
Agency), enriched farina (as defined by the 
Federal Security Agency), corn meal, corn 
grits, hominy grits, brewers’ grits, pear) 
barley, malt and other processed barleys 

(ii) Animal or poultry feeds when milled 
or processed from a single one of the fol 
lowing grains: Wheat, corn, flaxseed, oats 
rye, barley and grain sorghums; and the 
following feed or feed ingredient by prod 
ucts: distillers’ dried products, distillers’ 
dried grains, distillers’ solubles, distillers’ 
dried grains with solubles, distillers’ special 
ty products, brewers’ dried grains, malt 
dried grain, malt cleanings, malt hulls and 
malt sprouts. ' 

(Sec. 704, 64 Stat. 816, as amended; 50 
U.3.C. App. Sup. 2154.) 

Effective date. This amendment 25 to 
Ceiling Price Regulation 22 shall become 
effective Sept. 15, 1951. 

MICHAEL V. DiSALLE, 
Director of l'rice Stabilization 
Sept. 10, 1961. 





































Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


Kak SAS//y,,. 


WICHITA : KANSAS COMPANY 


a 
MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 








CAPACITY 
10,400 CwTs. 






STORAGE q 
4,500,000 BUS. 
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Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 






















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 















MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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Centennial FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 


NEW SPOKANE MILk ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S: MOST “MODERN 


SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 











ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTexN RePresentarive, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK City 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** {205 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








Macaroni Group 
Plans Pacific 
Coast Conference 


Current problems affecting west- 
ern members of the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Assn. will be high 
on the agenda of the association's 
third annual Pacific Coast -Confer- 
ence Oct. 3-4 at the Hotel St. Fran- 
cis, San Francisco, 

More than 100 representatives of 
the West Coast macaroni industry 
and related fields are expected to 
attend the two-day meeting, which 
will feature discussion of such topics 
as advertising methods, packaging 
techniques, market trends and the 
relationship of the retailer-grocer to 
the macaroni industry. 

Vincent De Domenico of the Gold- 
en Grain Macaroni Co., San Leandro, 
will preside at the opening session of 
the conference, which will be high- 
lighted by a report by Theodore R. 
Sills, president of Theodore R. Sills 
& Co., on the National Macaroni In- 
stitute’s public relations program and 
plans for National Macaroni week, 
Oct. 18-27. 

Advertising, Selling 

Robert S. William of Robert Wil- 
liam Foods, Los Angeles, will con- 
duct the Oct. 3 afternoon session, 
which will feature Richard N. Meltz- 
er of Meltzer Advertising, Inc., San 
Francisco, whose subject will be 
“What Advertising Can do for You;” 
and Howard B. Herron, general flour 
sales manager of the Sperry Divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, who will talk on “Selling in To- 
day’s Market.” 

Speakers at the morning meeting 
of the second day of the conference 
and their subjects will include Philip 
Papin, sales manager of Rossotti Cali- 
fornia Lithographing Corp., ‘“Maca- 
roni and Egg Noodle Packaging’; 
Thomas E. Bruffy, sales manager of 
the Dobeckmum Co., Berkeley, “Get 
the Most Out of Cellophane,” and 
Glenn G. Hoskins, Chicago industrial 
consultant, “Use Your Assets.” Ed- 
ward De Rocco of the San Diego 
Macaroni Manufacturing Co., San 
Diego, will preside at the morning 
session. 

Guido P. Merlino of the Mission 
Macaroni Co., Seattle, will conduct 
the closing session of the conference, 
which includes a review of the maca- 
roni industry's activities by M. J. 
Donna, secretary emeritus of the as- 
sociation and editor of the Macaroni 
Journal, and a report on “The Out- 
look for Macaroni Business” by Rob- 
ert M. Green, secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
IDAHO MILL BURNS 

NEZ PERCE, IDAHO—A flash fire 
of undetermined origin destroyed the 
Nez Perce Roller Mills Sept. 12. The 
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blaze, which was out of control by 
the time firemen arrived, caused an 
estimated damage of nearly a half 
million dollars. Robert Wright, man- 
ager of the feed, seed and farm equip- 
ment business, said the large part of 
the loss was in formula feeds and 
farm equipment. 
BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

GENEVA, IND.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed the Geneva Equity Elevator, 
with damage estimated at $50,000. 
Several truck loads of feed were re- 
moved from the storage rooms of the 
structure. Amos Stauffer is manager 
of the elevator. 





TRADEMARKS 














The following trade-marks have 
been published in the Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office 
preliminary to registration. Manufac- 
turers and distributors who feel that 
they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are 
permitted by law to file a formal no- 
tice of opposition, within 30 days 
after official publication of the marks. 
Official publication dates are included 
below. 


BUON GUSTO—J. G. Pieri Co., Buffalo, 
N.Y.; wheat flour for bread, cakes and 
pastry packed in bags. Use claimed since 
June. 1908. 

CUBAN SPICE—Farm Crest 
Inc., Detroit, Mich.; cakes and 
Use claimed since Oct. 13, 1937 
July 24, 1951 

MISS DIXIE—Atlanta (Ga.) Milling Co., 
self-rising flour. Concurrent use with Serial 
No. 587,103 for the area comprising the 
U.S., its territories and noncontinental pos- 
sessions, except the states of Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Arkansas. Use claimed since 
February, 1910. Published Aug. 7, 1951. 

MISS DIXIE—General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; wheat flour. Concurrent use 
with Serial No. 661,398 for the states of 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas. Use 
claimed since Oct. 1, 1927. Published Aug. 
7, 1951. 

OKADE—William Adam, Genent, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.; wheat pastry flour and wheat 
all-purpose flour. Use claimed since March 
9, 1921. Published Aug. 7, 1951. 

DUCHESS, Duchess, Inc., San Francisco 
and Oakland, Cal.; croutons, bread and 
toasts and pastries; namely, butterhorns, 
snails and pies. Use claimed since Septem- 
ber, 1930. Published Aug. 7, 1951. 

GOLD SEAL—American Stores Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; pie crust mix. Use claimed 
since March 13, 1950. Published Aug. 14, 
1951. 

GUILD CREST - 


Bakeries, 
cookies, 
Published 


Farm Crest Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich.; cake. Use claimed since 
Qt. 27, 1947. Published Aug. 14, 1951. 

ENRICHED and TEXTURIZED — Bell 
Bakeries, Inc., New York, N.Y¥.; bread 
Use claimed since Mrrch 9, 1945. Published 
Sug. 14, 1951. 





MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
\ BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
-- FLOUR MILLS 
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WASHINGTON—There are strong 
indications that Congress may make 
some concessions to the administra- 
tion in modifications of the economic 
controls law. 

Three sub-committees of the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee have been holding hearings this 
past week on the Capehart amend- 
ment, the Andresen-Magnuson amend- 
ment banning imports of certain fats 
and oils and the Butler-Hope ban on 
slaughter quotas. 

The prospect now is that the Cape- 
hart and Andresen-Magnuson amend- 
ments may be relaxed somewhat to 
give the Office of Price Stabilization 
greater flexibility in applying the 
principles set forth by Congress in 
the changes in the control law. The 
ban on slaughter quotas probably will 
not be upset at this session of Con- 
gress. 

The Capehart amendment has borne 
the brunt of the administration's at- 
tacks on the new law, and OPS offi- 
cials say they cannot administer that 
provision since it would require indi- 
vidual ceiling price adjustments for 
all companies for each of their indi- 
vidual products to allow for the per- 
mitted cost increases which the 
amendment authorizes. 

Recommendations Expected 

It now seems probable that the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee will recommend that the 
amendment be clarified so that the 
permitted cost increases for raw ma- 
terials and labor may be added to 
manufacturers’ ceiling prices, but 
that cost adjustments for indirect 
labor, factory overhead, selling adver- 
tising, distribution, transportation and 
administrative overhead be made sub- 
ject to the test of “reasonableness.” 

Industry accountants say such a 
clarification would be appropriate 
since it is obvious that the test of 
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Congress May Modify Capehart 
Amendment to Price Control Law 


reasonableness cannot be applied to 
such real factors as increased costs 
of labor and raw materials, while 
the other items of cost can readily be 
put to the test of reasonableness. 

The probability that the Senate 
committee might amend the present 
law in this respect is seen in the de- 
fection of some of the southern group 
which originally approved the amend- 
ment as it now stands. 


Suspect Political Pitfall 

In Republican circles outside the 
committée there is something less 
than enthusiasm to approve the pos- 
sible changes outlined above. These 
Republican senators believe that 
OPS can administer the law without 
the proposed changes. They suspect a 
political pitfall. They say that if they 
change the present law, the adminis- 
tration will denounce the “wicked 
Congress” and point to lower prices 
as a result of administration pressure 
on Congress. These Republican lead- 
ers believe that agricultural prices 
are headed downward and that the 
administration, sensing that possibil- 
ity, wants to grab credit for the drop. 

However, if the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee accepts 
those changes, it is likely that the 
Senate would approve them. What 
the House would do in this connec- 
tion remains to be seen. The House 
has been in recess for three weeks 
and has not held hearings on the issue. 

The Andresen-Magnuson amend- 
ment, which tightens the import con- 
trols on dairy and other products, may 
be repealed. Criticism of this amend- 
ment is that it sharply reduces for- 
eign nations’ exports of commodities 
through which they can earn needed 
dollar credits in the U.S. Critics say 
that existing provisions of other laws 
are adequate to hold down imports 
which might threaten to impair do- 
mestic price support programs. 





Threat to Flour Millers Seen 
in Farm Export Financing Bill 


JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Legislation wor- 
thy of serious consideration by the 
grain and milling industries has been 
introduced in Congress by Sen. 
James O Eastland (D., Miss.) 
which would establish a farm com- 
modity revolving loan fund of $500 
million to finance the export of 
domestic farm commodities, ostensibly 
to promote world trade. The identity 
of the sponsor indicates that the 
proposal is designed to stimulate ex- 
ports of cotton, but its broad pro- 
visions cover all farm commodities 
and consequently would involve wheat 
and other grains. 

In addition to the broad general 
purpose of stimulating world com- 
modity trade the Eastland measure 
would make the Secretary of Agri- 
culture a member of the board of the 
Export-Import Bank. 

The proposed measure provides that 
when the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
termines that the export movement 
of a domestic agricultural commodity 
is impeded by lack of financing or by 
reciprocal exchange clearing agree- 
ments—probably meaning lack of dol- 
lar credits to buy a U.S. agricultural 
commodity—he then is empowered to 


estimate the requirements of any im- 
porting nation. The secretary is au- 
thorized to recommend to the Ex- 
port-Import Bank the amount and 
duration of such credits he thinks 
should be granted, unless exports from 
the U.S. would impair the national 
security. 
One Prohibition 


In making such determination the 
secretary, under the Eastland pro- 
posal, shall consider the general out- 
look for disposal of the U.S. com- 
modity and the costs and losses inci- 
dent thereto. The Eastland measure 
sets up one prohibition against the 
secretary’s recommendation for 
financing. This states that he will not 
recommend financing unless the re- 
cipient country, through disposition 
of products of the agricultural com- 
modity, through sale of critical ma- 
terials to the U.S., through exporta- 
tion of other commodities or other- 
wise, will be able to repay such cred- 
its. In addition the secretary must 
decide that such financing of exports 
would produce less loss to the U.S. 
than would other dispositions of those 
commodities. } 

Unless the board of the Export- 
Import Bank rejects the recommenda- 
tions of the secretary, the bank is 
authorized to draw on the farm com- 


modity revolving loan fund created 
by the Eastland proposal subject to 
guarantees by the governments in- 
volved. 

Such credit facilities woufd be avail- 
able to any exporter in the U.S. 
which is U.S. owned. 

While it is believed that this meas- 
ure is designed primarily to finance 
and stimulate cotton exports to for- 
eign buyers who currently need cot- 
ton for production of textiles for ex- 
port, it must be noted that it does 
not ban the financing of the export of 
wheat to such countries as Italy, Ger- 
many or elsewhere where domestic 
mill capacity would permit the recipi- 
ent nation to mill U.S..wheat into 
flour for export. 


Hearings Scheduled 

According to Sen. Eastland, the 
Senate Agriculture Committee will 
open hearings on this bill, S-2120, dur- 
ing the week of Sept. 24. He stated 
that hearings will continue even after 
Congress adjourns if they are not 
completed at adjournment date. 

In speaking of his proposal, the 
Mississippi senator emphasized the 
cotton problem and aimed his bill at 
that condition, but in view of the 
broad over-all language of the bill 
it appears that the milling industry 
should get up its guard against a 
sneak punch which this measure may 
contain. 

The bill essentially could finance 
the export of U.S. wheat for milling 
into flour by any foreign nation which 
had milling capacity in excess of its 
domestic needs. That condition prob- 
ably exists in several western Euro- 
pean nations. With the added edge 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment subsidy payments this bill might 
make foreign milling of U.S. wheat 
a very lucrative proposition. 

In fairness to Sen. Eastland it 
should be said that he probably has 
his emphasis on the situation regard- 
ing cotton where foreign nations run- 
ning short of U.S. dollar credits may 
not be able to buy raw U.S. cotton 
at their normal schedule but still need 
our supplies to keep their domestic 
textile industries operating. The Mis- 
sissippi senator notes the reduction 
in the amount of economic aid avail- 
able to our normal cotton importing 
nations this year and urges that his 
bill be the instrument to bridge that 
gap. It may be an ominous bill for 
U.S. millers. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORE BULK STORAGE FOR 
GOOCH MILL AT LINCOLN 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Additional bulk 
storage facilities are being added to 
the plant of the Gooch Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Lincoln. The construction 
will involve adding one floor to the 
mill building, increasing it from a 
seven to an eight story structure. 
The addition is scheduled for com- 
pletion in about 90 days and is ex- 
pected to cost $80,000. The Boer Con- 
struction Co. has the contract. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADM BUYS TRACT 

MINNEAPOLIS—The purchase of 
a tract of land in the Los Angeles 
central manufacturing district for the 
site of a new processing plant has 
been announced by T. L. Daniels, 
president of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis. The plant, sched- 
uled for completion by September, 
1952, will produce bodied oils, chemi- 
cally modified oils and varnish prod- 
ucts. Robert W. Mairs, manager of 
the Progressive Varnish division of 
ADM, said that the firm's technical 
service laboratory also will be ex- 
panded. 


John W. Zipoy 
to Become New 
OPS Feed Chief 


WASHINGTON—John W. Zipoy, 
branch manager, feeds and soy divi- 
sion, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, is scheduled to take over the 
post of head of the feed section of the 
Office of Price Stabilization. 

Documents in preparation of the 


John W. Zipoy 


announcement of his appointment 
have cleared the price agency, and 
he should be ready for duty here 
shortly after Oct. 1. 

Mr. Zipoy joined Pillsbury as a 
clerk in 1928, and became territory 
salesman for the new feed and soy 
division in 1942. Four years later he 
was transferred to the purchasing 
department of the division, and in 
1948 he assumed his present post. 

He has served as a director of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
and a year ago he was elected a vice 
president of that organization. He 
was suggested for the OPS post by 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. 
————— 


MINNEAPOLIS—The staff of the 
department of public services at 


the 4-H movement in Minnesota and 
Mr. Erickson was the first officially 

Crocker 
4-H Leader ate se 
founder of General Mills; Harry Bul- 
gratulations. Mr. Erickson is rural 
University of Minnesota farm in 1940. 
son Hall at the state 


General Mills, Inc., recently paid 
tribute to T. A. Erickson, founder of 
a General Mills employee for the 
last 11 years, on his 80th birthday. 
appointed 4-H leader in the na- 

tion. A Betty 
GMI Honors 

orange chiffon 

cake was 
home service department and pre- 
sented to him as James F. Bell, 
lis, chairman of the board, and Leslie 
N. Perrin, president, extended con- 
service consultant for General Mills. 
He was retired as 4-H leader at the 
He was named as one of Minnesota’s 
100 Living Great in 1949 and Erick- 
stands as a monument of his work. 
ORE RIN 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








(Continued from page 14) 
wheat short patent $6.80@7.40, 
straight $5.55@5.65, cake flour $6.10 
@6.65. 

One mill reports business active, 5 
fair, 6 quiet, 3 slow and 5 dull. 

Hutchinson: Demand was extreme- 
ly slack and business slow for mills 
of Hutchinson and nearby last week. 
Most buyers are fairly well covered, 
some for the remainder of the year. 
Others are content to wait out the 
market, believing a low point hasn't 
been hit yet. A few scattered lots of 
family flour were booked. Shipping 
directions picked up to 75% and mills 
have an outlook of 80 to 85% for the 
next few weeks. Flour prices fluctu- 
ated slightly, then managed to close 
the week unchanged. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: family patent 
$6.30@6.40, bakers patent $5.50@ 
5.55, standard $5.35@5.40. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 43%, com- 
pared with 50% the preceding week 
and 83% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions ranged from fair to heavy. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Sept. 14: 
family flour $6.45, bakers standard 
patent $5.32, first clears $4.57. Prices 
were unchanged to 5¢ sack lower, 
compared with the previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow with prices about unchanged 
from the previous week. Shipping 
directions were good. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
only 18%, compared with 66% a 
week earlier and 22% a year ago. 
Bookings were divided 60% to family 
buyers and 40% to bakers. Opera- 
tions averaged 69%, compared with 
73% the previous week and 75% a 
year ago. Prices closed unchanged as 
follows, basis delivered Oklahoma 
points: Carlots, family short patent 
$6.30@7.45, standard patent $6.05@ 
7.15; bakery, unenriched short pat- 
ent $5.85@6.05, standard patent $5.70 
@5.90, straight grade $5.65@5.85. 
Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand last wee fel! to a 
very low ebb and sales amounted to 
no more than 15 or 20% of capacity. 
Running time averaged about three 
days. Prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions Sept. 14: Extra high patent 
family $7@7.20, high patent $6.70@ 
6.90; standard bakers, unenriched, 
$5.90@6.10; first clears, unenriched, 
$5@5.20 delivered Texas common 
points. 


Central West 


: Flour business in the cen- 
tral states area was uniformly dull 
last wek, millers report, although 
shipping directions came _ through 
very well. 

Mills encountered the same reluc- 
tance to book ahead which has pre- 
vailed for most of this crop year, and 
blamed the erratic backing and filling 
of the wheat market. This lack of a 
trend could only leave flour consum- 
ers uncertain, millers said. 

Directions were helped by orders 
made in the last few weeks because 


of a discount offered by most mills 
for flour shipped before Sept. 15. 
Some millers felt that new sales 
probably could be expected this week 
in some volume, depending to a large 
degree on the action of the market 
and unsettled world conditions. 

Sales of flour in the Central States 
last week were said to have aggre- 
gated less than 100% of grinding ca- 
pacity. However, the steady run of 
shipping directions enabled mills to 
keep their plants running satisfac- 
torily. 

Soft wheat flour sales also were 
slow. The largest sales of cracker 
flour ranged to 5,000 sacks, but sales 
of this size were scarce. Cookie busi- 
ness also was lagging. 

Quotations Sept. 15: Spring top 
patent $5.80@6.01, standard $5.61@ 
5.91, clear $5.45@5.79; hard winter 
short $5.70@5.83; 95% patent $5.60@ 
5.78, clear $5.05@5.14; family flour 
$7.80; soft winter short $6.83@7.04, 
standard $6.13@6.69, clear $5.72@ 
6.00. 

St. Louis: Local mills report busi- 
ness last week in general was about 
average. Shipping instructions and 
running time were good. Clear de- 
mand was about average, neither 
heavy nor light. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills and 
mill representatives report only a mod- 
erate total of hard, spring and soft 
wheat bakery flour sales. Buyers were 
not inclined to follow the advance of 
about 10¢ in high grade flour prices, 
preferring to await whatever breaks 
may come with the spring wheat 
movement. There were some single 


carlots and up to 5,000-sack sales 
but the total was not impressive. 
Clears and low grades were somewhat 
on the weak side with the demand not 
equal to the moderate mill production. 
Prices of clears and low grades were 
about 10¢ under a week earlier. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Sept. 13: fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.65, ordinary 
$5.85, top hard $7.50, ordinary $5.70; 
soft winter short patent $6.55; cake 
$6.55, pastry $5.50, soft straights 
$5.65, clears $5.10; hard winter short 
patent $5.90, standard patent $5.75, 
clears $5.40; spring short patent $6, 
standard $5.90, clear $5.70, low pro- 
tein clears $5.20. 


East 


New York: Flour sales last week 
slumped to low figures as prices rose. 
The trade, having filled not only its 
nearby but future requirements as 
well, was almost completely disin- 
terested and the only turnover was 
by the rank and file buyer in spring 
wheat flours, shared by a very limited 
number of mill representatives. 

Southwestern business which has 
run into heavy figures because of 
large chain and independent baker 
buying has practically dried up. Con- 
tracts on the books are substantial 
and run into 60 days and beyond in 
many cases. Therefore new bookings 
are not expected unless new buying 
incentives develop. Cake flour busi- 
ness has also been light, with eastern 
offerings held to small figures, and 
middle west participation also in lim- 
ited amounts of fill-in nature. 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 


Exporting 
United States* 


Wheat Flour 


Denmark 

Dom. Republict 
Ecuadort 

cgypt 

El Salvador 
Germany 


Guatemala 
Haitit 
Hondurast 


Liberia} 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaraguat 
Norway 
Panamat 


Africe 


023 . 
068 37 1,160 
24¢ 5 1,131 


U. K 
Venezuela 


1 
A 
Switzerland 6,430 
1 
6 


1 16,652 


Total 580.917 7 
Guaranteed quantities (exporting 


countries) 
Balance . 


*Sales confirmed by CCC through 
through Sept. 7, 1951 a filled. (Quota 


Sept 


tQuot 


countries Total sales, 1,000 bu.—— 
Total Austr 


1,597 


4,089 
4,089 


580,917 


168,147 403,102 


11, 1951, tSales recorded by Wheat Council 


filed Sept. 12, 1951 


Prices were generally about 5¢ be- 
low the previous week’s close. 

Quotations Sept. 15: spring high 
glutens $6.64@6.69, standard patents 
$6.24@6.29, clears $6.05@6.30; hard 
winter short patents $6.25@6.37, 
standard patents $6.05@6.17; high ra- 
tio soft winters $6.50@7.50, straights 
$5.60 @6.10. 


Pittsburgh: There was a steady but 
not large business in spring wheat 
flours, and a lesser amount of hard 
winter bakers patents sold last week. 
Prices remained steady and few dis- 
counts were given for earlier deliv- 
eries. Commitments averaged around 
90 days. Directions last week were 
good. Mill representatives say both 
bakers and jobbers are continuing to 
make offers below the market which 
mills turn down promptly. 

Soft wheat cake and pastry flour 
sales continue very slow. Clears con- 
tinue to be bought in modest amounts 
and high glutens attract inquiry for 
quotations but do not sell in any siz- 
able volume. Family patents are sell- 
ing slow, with grocers and jobbers 
watching the sales of mixes, which 
increase, before stepping up on fam- 
ily flour purchases. 

Quotations Sept. 15: hard winter 
bakers standard patent $5.97@6.32, 
medium patent $6.05@6.42, short pat- 
ent $6.15@6.52; spring standard $6.23 
@6.32, medium patent $6.28@6.42, 
short patent $6.33@6.52; clears $6@ 
6.20; high gluten $6.48@6.80; family 
flour, advertised brands $7.79@8.10, 
other brands $6.22@6.83; pastry and 
cake flours $5.75@7.50; Pacific Coast 
pastry flour $6.43. 

Boston: Flour prices extended their 
recovery from the late August low- 
point last week, but the rising trend 
put the quietus on buying rather em- 
phatically. Trading was reported ex- 
tremely dull, with most of the users 
operating on earlier commitments. 

Springs finished about 5@10¢ high- 
er with the extreme gains being reg- 
istered on the inside prices. Hard 
winters were the firmest of the va- 
rious groups, advancing an average of 
12¢. Soft wheat flours closed un- 
changed to 20¢ higher with the ex- 
treme gain occurring in Pacific soft 
wheat flour which has been quite 
stable almost the entire summer. 

Mill agents reported that inven- 
tories had been sufficiently .replen- 
ished in the recent drop to place 
most buyers in a commanding posi- 
tion as far as purchases are con- 
cerned. With this viewpoint being 
the general rule throughout the local 
trade, there was not much hope of 
any substantial activity unless prices 
are sharply lower than current quo- 
tations. 

Quotations Sept. 15: Spring short 
patents $6.42@6.47, standards $6.32 
@6.37, high gluten $6.72@6.77, first 
clears $6.17@6.37; hard winter short 
patents $6.32@6.39, straights $6.12 
@6.19; Pavific soft wheat flour, $6.37 
@6.57; eastern soft winter straights 
$5.62@6.12; high ratio $6.52@7.52; 
family $8.12. 

Philadelphia: Domestic demand for 
flour has returned to the familiar 
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Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Plour, dollars per cwt.) 
1." 
Sept Sept. 
11 12 
$1.64 $1.66 5 $ 
1,57 1.59 57 


Sept. Sept 


14 


1 
1.57 
1.5 
Ls 

1 


1.5 
1.5 
1 

1 cents per bu.) 

Sept. Sept 

1 

58 

be 

Mediterranean, 
and adjacent 


Europe, 
of Africa 


adjacent areas 


‘ar East and 
r West Indies and 


Americas 
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dull of recent months, but 
the general feeling in the trade is 
that many bakers will be watching 
developments closely because pur- 
chases made recently do not provide 
the coverage normally achieved at this 
time of year and there is considerable 
anxiety over the situation. 

Mill representatives expect that 
any indication of weakening in the 
over-all price structure will alert the 
purchasing group so that they will be 
ready to step into the picture when- 
ever they feel the opportunity is 
ripe. Meanwhile, those who failed to 
participate in the latest buying wave 
are accounting for the only activity 
via a steady flow of hand-to-mouth 
orders 

There has been a considerable 
celeration in shipping directions, 
those who took advantage of 
10¢ sack concession offered on 
Sept. 15 delivery completed 
transactions. 

Bakery officials say that retail de- 
mand for their products has expand- 
ed somewhat, making them hopeful 
that the trend will continue re- 
store volume to somewhere near its 
normal level 

Quotations Sept 


pattern 


ac- 
as 
the 
pre- 
such 


to 


15: spring family 
$7.55@7.80, high gluten $6.75@6.85, 
short patent $6.40@6.50, standard 
$6.30@6.40, first clear $6.20@6.30; 
hard winter short patent $6.15@6.25, 
standard $6.05@6.15; soft winter 
standard $5.30@5.60. 


South 


New Orleans: There was a decided 
falling off in flour sales last week 
with only small to moderate amounts 
being worked on both hard winters 
and northern springs. Hard winters 
comprised the bulk of the business. 
The slight easing up of prices after 
the heavy sales of the preceding two 
weeks encouraged the lack of interest 
among flour buyers. 

With current prices on hard win- 
ters slightly higher than outstanding 
contracts, buyers were not adding 
thereto at the price discount for Sep- 
tember delivery. Northern spring 
wheat flour bookings for 120 days ap- 
pear to represent only part of buyers’ 
requirements and there has been a 
little business for nearby shipment. 

Soft winters were very quiet with 
little interest being shown by cracker 
and cookie bakers. Sales were gen- 
erally of moderate quantities for 
nearby shipment. Cake flour sales and 
deliveries showed a slight improve- 
ment. However, they were still lower 
than normal. Shipping directions were 
not showing up any too well; in fact, 
they were slightly lower than ex- 
pected. Stocks on hand have in- 
creased slightly and in all probability 
will be added to with the advent of 
cooler weather. 

Export sales on flour were again 
very quiet during the past week, with 
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some scattered sales being worked to 
the Latin American and European 
countries, particularly Norway and 
the Netherlands. 

Quotations, packed in 100-lb. multi- 
wall papers, Sept. 14: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.90@6.00, 
standard $5.77@5.90, first clear $4.85 
@5.05; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.10@6.30, standard $5.95@ 
6.20, first clear $5.85@6.15, high glu- 
ten $6.35@6.65; soft wheat short 
patent $5.95@6.20, straight $5.55@ 
5.70, first clear 70@5.00, high ra- 
tio cake $6.20@6.55; Pacific Coast 
Cake flour $6.95@7.05, pastry $6.20 
@6.30. Shipments by barge from 
Minneapolis approximately 20¢ cwt. 
less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: No increase in production 
was noted last week, although some 
Philippine business was placed and 
there were reports that some For- 
mosa business is in the offing. This 
probably means that the grind will 
improve at least during the near 
term, and millers began to plan on 
slightly increased production sched- 
ules. However, most export orders 
these days are anticipated before 
they are placed, and a good portion 
of any export shipments is filled out 
of inventories so a general upturn 
in milling activity is not expected. 
Domestic buyers were reaching out 
ahead and booking for as far as six 
months because they do not see where 
there is much chance for the market 
to go down. Flour prices were un- 
changed. Family patent $7.40, blue- 
stem $6.36, bakery $6.48, pastry $6.15. 

Portland: Flour markets in the 
Pacific Northwest were a little bet- 
ter last week with an improvement 
in both the export and the domestic 
fields. Philippine buyers were experi- 
encing some difficulty in obtaining 
licenses after receiving and accept- 
ing offers from millers in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Island buyers were 
in the market for two months’ supply 
of flour, and mills in this area of- 
fered on a basis of September-Octo- 
ber shipment. However, these sales 
were subject to license provisions of 
the Philippine government. These li- 
censes were being granted most of 
the week and mills booked consid- 
erable flour business. 

Domestic buyers were also in the 
market on a better scale as cash 
prices in this area began to make 
sharp advances. There was a better 
volume of bookings with bakers and 
wholesalers as a result of a higher 
local cash wheat market. Miil pro- 
duction was slow last week as most 
mills had not yet received confirma- 
tion of their bookings to the islands. 

Quotations Sept. 15: high gluten 
$6.60, all Montana $6.42, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.24, bluestem bakers 
$6.29, cake $7.15, pastry $6.28, whole 
wheat 100% $6.11, graham $5.75, 
cracked wheat $5.80. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: There is little 
activity in the export trade at the 
present moment outside the U.K. 
business. The amount purchased by 
Britain to the end of September has 
now been assessed at between 45,000 
and 50,000 tons. Of this amount about 
10,000 tons was bought for August 
shipment and the balance for Sep- 
tember, which would be approximate- 
ly a month’s supply of the 350,000 
ton deal negotiated between the 
British and Canadian governments 
within the terms of the IWA. No 
major purchase over a longer pe- 
riod is likely until the 6¢ carrying 
charge is settled. Buying by other 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, 


Chicago 
Spring bran . $58.560@60.00 
Hard winter bran .. coee@ woe sees 
Soft winter bran .. eo, Mere _, 
Standard midds.* 60.50@ 61.50 
Flour midds.t 68.00@ 69.00 
Red dog 71.50@73.00 


Buffalo Philadel 
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Soft winter bran .. ose @. : 
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Winnipeg . 55. 00@ 69.00 
*Brown shorts. Ft. 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled 


of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Sept. 


eat—, 
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Baltimore 
Boston 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, 
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Cuban Flour Imports Pick Up 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of flour in July increased over June but 
remained well below the level of imports during the summer of 1950, ac- 
cording to P. E. Carr, import-export statistician. July imports totaled 99,883 
200-lb. sacks, compared with 87,424 sacks in June and 142,958 sacks in 
July, 1950. The seven-month total for 1951 is the lowest since 1948. Details 


are shown in the following table. 


1946 
January 30,982 


February 


Subtotals 
August 
September .. 
October 
November 
December 298,839 
Totals .... - 1,726,424 1,850,431 


1 


1949 
140.658 
136,058 
120,970 
116,702 
157,914 
130,183 
100,398 


1950 
193,871 
46,164 


1951 
138,091 
94.601 
143,027 
125,361 


89,323 
110,801 


291,493 


would-be customers is also being 
postponed until this matter is clari- 
fied by the Wheat Council. 

The import licensing system of 
some Latin American countries is 
still confused, and the Canadian 
Wheat Board is reported to be re- 
fusing to confirm any sales to these 
areas until the situation is cleared up. 

Domestic bookings are at a high 
level, which is believed to indicate 
increased home consumption. 

Quotations Sept. 15: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.60 bbl., 
seconds $11.10 bbl., bakers $11 bbl., 
all less cash discounts, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

There is little export demand for 
winter wheat flour. The domestic 
market is also quiet, and the biscuit 
manufacturers who usually have 
placed their requirements by now are 
buying on a hand-to-mouth basis in 
the hope that prices will decrease. 
Quotations Sept. 15: export $5.60 per 
100 lb. export cottons, f.a.s, Mont- 
real or Halifax. 

Demand for winter wheat continues 
good and small lots are going for ex- 
port. Deliveries from farms are poor. 
Quotations Sept. 15: $2.15 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping point plus premium for ex- 
port grades when required. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills increased 
their volume of export flour business 
last week with slightly more than 
450,000 bbl. worked to all destina- 
tions. Listed as Class 2 sales were 
20,700 bbl. for the Philippines, Colom- 
bia, Japan, Lebanon and Tangier. 
The remainder of 430,200 bbl. was 
worked under IWA to U.K., Trini- 
dad, Iceland, Philippines, Venezuela 
and Hong Kong. Domestic trade 
shows seasonal improvement and 
mills are operating close to capacity. 
Supplies are moving freely and prices 
are firm. Quotations Sept. 15: top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary $11.05@11.55; sec- 
ond patents $10.55@11.05; second 
patents to bakers $9.95@10.15; all 
prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Canadian flour export- 
ers last week were busy again on 
business to the Philippines after sev- 
eral months of inactivity. Licenses 
through the new Import Control 
Commission are beginning to come 
through now, and it is expected that 
the volume which Canadian mills 
will secure will run around half a 
million barrels since the current li- 
censes cover the August and Sep- 
tember quotas. 

Judging by press reports from 
Manila, the flour import situation 
there is slowly starting to emerge 
from the sadly muddled situation 
which developed several months ago. 


The new Import Control Commis- 
sion, successor to the notorious 
PRISCO, apparently is getting the 
picture clarified as a result of recent 
court orders. This could mean a 
steady flow of flour from this coast to 
Manila in the future. 

In contrast to the improved Ma- 
nila situation, Canadian flour export- 
ers have been definitely informed 
that there will be no market in 
Japan for the present at least, for 
their product. The Nippon authori- 
ties, in an effort to build up their 
own milling capacity, have decided 
to bring in only wheat from Canada 
and to this end have already placed 
orders for more than 120,000 tons. 

Business with Hong Kong con- 
tinues slow. Nothing has been worked 
to the Island of Formosa for some 
time for Nationalist Government ac- 
count, and in view of the many ru- 
mors going around about Chinese 
credits, few exporters are interested 
in Formosa business now. 

Domestic trade remains quiet with 
prices unchanged. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations: first pat- 
ents $11.55 in 98’s cottons, bakers 





Charles G. Robinson 


HONORED—As a token of esteem 
and appreciation for his past two 
years of service as president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
Charles G. Robinson was presented 
with a book autographed by the other 
officers and directors of the, associa- 
tion and with a television set. At the 
moment when Mr. Robinson received 
his gifts, Mrs. Robinson, sitting in 
the audience, was given a large bou- 
quet of American Beauty roses. 


patents $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.45 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade $11.55@11.95 and western 
cake $11.55@13.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: While demand is not 
aggressive, prices continued to hold 
firm at about the same levels as a 
week ago. There was said to be no 
pressure on the market despite im- 
proved mill operations. Quotations: 
bran $55@56, standard midds. $56@ 
57, flour midds. $64@64.50, red dog 
$67.50 @68.50. 

Duluth: Demand was rood last 
week, the trend was higher, and sup- 
plies were adequate. Quotations: Pure 
bran $55@56, standard bran $54.504 
55.50, standard midds. $56.50@57.50, 
flour midds. $65@66, mixed feeds $55 
@57, red dog $70@71. 

Kansas City: While shorts reached 
up to a new current high, bran showed 
signs of resisting the strong trend 
and began easing off this week. The 
market was firm to slightly lower 
over the weekend. Offerings were 
somewhat improved and demand fair 
to good. Quotations Sept. 17: bran 
$53@53.75, shorts $60@60.75. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
heavy last week, with shorts in 
stronger demand than bran. Supplies 
were adequate for bran, but insuffi- 
cient for shorts. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Sept. 14: bran $54, 
shorts $59@59.50. Shorts advanced 
$2.50 ton, while bran was unchanged, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeeds gained 
strength late in the week after a 
slack forepart. Bran closed un- 
changed while shorts went up $2.50. 
Late demand was from all classes of 
trade, particularly mixers of the 
southeast states. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: bran $53.50@54, shorts 
$59 @59.50. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $1.50 ton lower and shorts $2 
ton higher. Supplies were adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$53.50@54, gray shorts $58@58.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
80¢ lower on bran and $2.80 higher 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
Bran $56@57, millrun $58.90@59.90, 
shorts $61.80@62.80. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all grades. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations Sept. 14: 
Bran $62.50@63.50, gray shorts $67@ 
67.50, delivered Texas common points; 
unchanged on bran and $2 higher on 
shorts, compared with the week pre- 
vious. Demand was very good, while 
offerings were limited. 

Chicago: Millfeeds continued steady 
in the Chicago area during the week 
ending Sept. 17. Prices were $1@2 
higher. Demand from the Southwest 
and West Coast has continued to be 
good, and with the average light run- 
ning time the demand has absorbed 
most of the offerings. As a result mill- 
feeds continue on a fairly high basis 
for this time of the year as compared 
to other years. Quotations Sept. 17: 
bran $58.50@60, standard midds. 
$60.50@61.50, flour midds. $68@69, 
red dog $71.50@73. 

St. Louis: Bran, immediate $58.75, 
shorts $62.75, spot delivered St. Louis 
switching limits. While demand has 
not been urgent, it has been more 
than sufficient to absorb the meager 
offerings. There is much improved 
inquiry for bran for the balance of 
this year. 

Philadelphia: Consumers are look- 
ing for a softening in the undertone 
of the local market in view of the 
enlarged supply due to the recent 
activity in flour. So far this has not 
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been reflected in the over-all price 
structure, although there are reports 
of discounts being made on prompt 
shipment. The Sept. 15 list of quo- 
tations was unchanged from the pre- 
vious week: bran $67, standard midds. 
$71, red dog $78. 

Boston: Millfeeds were irregularly 
lower in the Boston market last 
week as demand tempered off some- 
what. While demand continued fairly 
active, most of the activity was con- 
fined to decidedly smaller lots indi- 
cating that buyers were merely fill- 
ing in for their immediate require- 
ments. Spring bran closed $1 lower 
while middlings declined $2. Mixed 
feeds advanced about 50¢. Quota- 
tions Sept. 15: spring bran $67.50@ 
68, middlings $68@69, mixed feeds 
$68. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed demand was 
very good last week, with bran in 
the foreground. Prices remained 
about the same. Offerings were suf- 
ficient to cover all needs. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: bran $65.70 
@68, standard midds. $67.20@69, 
flour midds. $73.20@75.20, red dog 
$77.20 @79.20. 


New Orleans: Prices strengthened 
last week on both bran and shorts, 
which brought out increased interest 
from feed mixers and jobbers, al- 
though buyers were still conserva- 
tive in their buying. Mill offerings 
were limited and bran in particular 
was fairly tight for immediate ship- 
ment. Prompt shipments were shaded 
a trifle in price. Bran $62.75@63.50, 
shorts $69.75@70.50. 


Seattle: No particular change was 
noted in the millfeed market last 
week, with supplies still hard to lo- 
cate and demand good for the lim- 
ited amounts available. Flour millers 
explained that their grind simply 
does not justify any break in price 
and that they are hard put to keep 
up with demand from the feed trade. 
They also point out that millfeed is 
a good buy compared with oats or 
barley, and they do not expect any 
break in price for at least several 
weeks. Market unchanged. Septem- 
ber millfeed $63, October $62, deliv- 
ered Pacific Northwest common 
points. 

Portland: 
dlings $68.50. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week. Demand is good 
and supply about equal, due to mills 
working 24 hours a day to capacity, 
seven days a week. Plants are booked 
well into October. Quotations: red 
bran and mill run $62, middlings $67; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run 
$69, middlings $74; to California: 
red bran and mill run $69.50, mid- 
dlings $74.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: While the sup- 
ply is improving as a result of the 
U.K. flour business, demand is tak- 
ing all that is available. Some US. 
demand for immediate shipment con- 
tinues, but supplies are difficult to 
secure. Quotations Sept. 15: bran 
$66, shorts $70, middlings $72, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: All types of millfeed 
continue in good demand and the out- 
put from western mills appears to 
be going for domestic use in eastern 
Canada and British Columbia. Sup- 
plies are being readily absorbed. 
Prices are firm. Quotations: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran 
$55 @59, shorts $60@63, middlings $61 
@64; all prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses 34 to $5 extra. 

Vancouver: There was little change 


Mill run $62.50, mid- 
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in the domestic market. Prices are 
holding unchanged and supplies are 
reported fair. Demand continues lim- 


ited chiefly to feeds for mixing 
mashes. Cash car quotations: bran 
$60.30@62.80, shorts $66.30@66.80, 


middlings $67.30@67.80. 


Rye 


Chicago: Price advances of as 
much as 10¢ a sack for white patent 
and medium rye flours discouraged 
already reluctant buyers in Chicago 
last week. A moderate run of book- 
ings was accomplished, but not many 
sales were made for beyond 30 days. 
Quotations Sept. 15: White patent 
rye $5@5.09, medium $4.80@4.89, 
dark $4.09@4.20. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions continue to be fair. Pure 
white $5.55, medium $5.32, dark $4.52, 
rye meal $5.02. 

Philadelphia: A_ slight improve- 
ment in demand for dark flour was 
dissipated by the price increase post- 
ed by mills so that the local rye 
market is again very quiet, with most 
bakers operating on a hand-to-mouth 
basis but hoping for an opportunity 
to extend their positions in the near 
future. The Sept. 15 quotation on rye 


white of $5.40@5.55 was 15¢ sack 
higher than that of the previous 
week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales con- 


tinue to be largely confined to odd 
lots. Stocks are judged to be low, 
but bakers and jobbers will not in- 
crease their orders for dark flours 
until a clearer picture of future rye 
flour prices is presented. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: pure white 
rye flour No. 1 $5.41@5.50, medium 
$5.16@5.20, dark $4.19@4.70, blend- 
ed $6.15@6.68, rye meal $4.91@4.95. 

Portland: White $7.45, 
dark $6.35. 

New York: Rye flour business was 
flat as markets advanced and buyer- 
interest decreased proportionately. 
Pure white patents $5.43@5.55. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
strengthening and prices are expect- 
ed to advance. Quotations Sept. 15: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.25, 
oatmeal in 98-Ib. cottons $6.35, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 


rye pure 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal shows seasonal improve- 
ment and, while supplies at present 
are sufficient, mills expect to in- 
crease production in the near fu- 
ture. Prices have firmed. Quotations 
Sept. 15: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.10@5.30 in the three prairie prov- 
inces, oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.20 
@6.45; all prices cash carlots. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.59 in 100-lb. sacks, Sept. 
17, 20-0z. packages $3.65, 48-oz. pack- 
ages $3.90. 


———-BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN BAKERIES 
TIED UP BY STRIKE 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS. - Eighteen 
bakery employees at five local bakery 
firms walked off their jobs Sept. 12 
in a labor dispute between bakery 
operators and members of Local 109, 
Bakers & Confectionery Workers In- 
ternational Union of America. At the 
close of the week, negotiations be- 
tween the five bakeries and the strik- 
ers were still deadlocked. 

The dispute centers around de- 
mands of the union to enforce de- 
mands for a new contract to replace 
one which expired May 1. The union 
contends that the bakery operators 
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had rejected a settlement proposal 
drawn last June after negotiations 
between the Northwestern Joint 
Council of Bakery Employees and 
the Joint Council of Bakery Masters. 
The contract in dispute calls for 
wage increases averaging 10%, a 12- 
day sick leave clause, and provisions 
for a health and welfare plan. 

Bakeries involved are Heitzman’s, 
Hirsch’s, West Side, Sheboygan Bak- 
ing Co., and City Bakery. 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DETROIT BAKERY STRIKE 
IDLES 10 LARGE PLANTS 


DETROIT—A walkout of 230 em- 
ployees of the Continental Baking 
Co. here touched off a_ city-wide 
strike of the Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers International Union against 
10 large baking plants represented 
by the Detroit Bakery Council. 

At issue in the dispute is the 
union’s demand for three weeks paid 
vacation after 10 years’ service, as 
well as a 5¢ hr. night wage differen- 
tial. After contract negotiations be- 
tween Local 326 and Continental were 
broken off, nine other bakeries in the 
council voted to close down. 

The affected bakeries, which ac- 
count for more than half of the city’s 
bread supply, include the Mills Bak- 
ery, General Baking Co.; Grennan 
Bakeries, Inc.; Farm Crest Bakeries, 
Inc.; Peter Pan Baking Co., and the 
Ward Baking Co. About 1,000 em- 
ployees are idle in addition to 1,500 
union members. 


DEATHS 


Clarence E. Poynter, 71, territorial 
correspondent in the sales depart- 
ment of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., died Sept. 8. He 
had been employed by the firm since 
1908. 


Mrs. William E. Habel, widow of 
the co-founder of Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen Co., Chicago flour distribu- 
tor, died Sept. 15 in Chicago. Sur- 
vivors include a son, George Habel, of 
the flour distributing firm, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Ray Ruthenberg of 
Chicago. 


Henry J. Blais, 78, Pawtucket, 
R. L, president of the New England 
Bakery, died Sept. 10. He retired 
last June. Among the survivors is 
a son, Bertram E. Blais, who was 
associated with Mr. Blais in the busi- 
ness and who has directed it since the 
father’s retirement. 


Harry L. Stover, owner of the 
Harry L. Stover Co., flour and feed 
brokerage firm in Oklahoma City, 
died Sept. 8. Long prominent in 
Oklahoma milling circles, he former- 
ly operated the Packard Milling Co., 
Custer City, Okla., and until recently 
was manager of the Geary (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co. He had formed 
his brokerage firm this year, but was 
forced to suspend operations this 
summer because of ill health. 

















Mrs. James 8S. Hart, wife of the 
retired chairman of the board of the 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., 
died at her home in Kansas City, 
Kansas, Sept. 15. In addition to her 
husband, a former president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, she is 
survived by three sons, James H. 
Hart, Kenneth S. Hart and Gaylord 
B. Hart, who operate the Hart Grain 
Co., Kansas City, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Mildred L. King, Sterling, Colo. 
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AT MEMPHIS CONVENTION—The recent Memphis convention of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. featured many speakers of national sig- 
nificance giving their impressions of agricultural problems today. Three are 
shown in the illustrations above: Left, E. T. Pettersen, Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, presenting the resolutions drafted by the G&FDNA resolutions com- 
mittee; center, Ray G. Sims, Duluth, Minn., president of the Federation of 
Cash Grain Commission Merchants, speaking on the subject “Commission 
Men Are Not Expendable”; Wayne Darrow, Farm Reports, Inc., Washington, 
D.C., giving his opinions of government in bus:ness as he views the situation 
from the sidelines in the nation’s capital. (A news story on the convention 
appeared on page 16 of The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 11 issue.) 





Canadian Operatives Hosts to U.S. 
Millers at Winnipeg AOM Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—Members of Dis- 
trict 4, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, residing in Minnesota were 
guests of the Canadian members of 
the district at a meeting held in Win- 
nipeg Sept. 14-15. Approximately 30 
operatives and allied trades represen- 
tatives from the U. S. made the trip. 

Ralph W. Bouskill, general superin- 
tendent for the Purity Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, was chairman of the 
program and arrangements committee 
for the two-day meeting. The “south 
of the border” guests were well 
pleased with the meeting which in- 
cluded inspection trips to the plants 
of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and 
the Purity company. 

Adinner and program were present- 
ed Sept. 14. The U. S. delegates were 
guests of the Canadians at the dinner. 

E. B. Frost, vice president and 
western manager for the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills, Ltd., welcomed the U.S. 
millers to Winnipeg on behalf of the 
Canadian flour milling industry. He 
pointed out that it was the first time 
the association had held a meeting in 
Winnipeg and urged that a similar 
meeting be held in two or three years. 
He told the operatives that “this 
business of milling is one of keen com- 
petition and you operatives have a 
job to do”. He said that he has 
“thoroughly enjoyed” his many years 
in the business and the acquaintance- 
ship of the people in it. 

The program following the din- 
ner included two prepared addresses 
by Mr. Bouskill and Michael Selman 
of the Ogilvie company in addition to 
short talks by C. R. Veeck, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
president of the AOM, and W. J. 
Arnold, Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., chairman of District 4. 

Mr. Bouskill’s topic was a compar- 
ison of the European and U. S. milling 
systems. He said that he would like 
to see “much less criticism of the 
other fellow’s system” and added 
that, in his experience with both sys- 
tems, he has not seen any evidence 
to support the respective claims of 
superiority. 

Milling has not yet reached the 
stage where it can be classed as a 
science, Mr. Bouskill said. “We can- 
not overlook the intangible skill of 
the operator,” he added. 

Mr. Bouskill pointed out that the 
British milling system is the result of 
compromises since millers in that 


country are required to mill many 
types of wheat ranging from the 
hard bread wheats to the British- 
grown soft wheats. 

In his discussion of the two sys- 
tems, Mr. Bouskill admonished his 
audience to be “objective in your 
comparisons or analyses” of the two 
systems. Much of the criticism comes 
from an incomplete knowledge of the 
“other fellow’s” system, he said. 

“I wonder if we are not close to a 
complete plant rejuvenation program 
in the U. S. and Canada,” Mr. Bouskill 
remarked. “Most of our plants are 
pretty old and pretty well worn out. 
I'm always hoping that mill manage- 
ment will open up its purse strings 
and approve the installation of more 
automatic and trouble-free equip- 
ment.” He cited the pneumatic mill 
of the Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Midland, Ont., as an example of the 
“modern mill.” 

Michael Selman, Ogilvie Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg, reported on his 
experience with the Forster short- 
time wheat conditioner and was con- 
vinced that the machine had many 
advantages over the conventional 
method of tempering wheat for mill- 
ing. 

C. R. Veeck, president of the AOM, 
suggested in his report on affairs of 
the association, that a Prairie Prov- 
inces District of the AOM be organ- 
ized by the Canadian millers and that 
a petition for a charter be presented 
at the 1952 annual meeting for such 
a district. Mr. Veeck said he be- 
lieved that the Canadians would profit 
by such a move, since the amount 
of travel required for Canadians to 
attend District 4 meetings in Minne- 
apolis is “all but prohibitive”. He 
appointed Mr. Bouskill chairman of 
a committee to study the proposal 
and make a report on its findings. 

The mill inspection trips were made 
during the afternoon of Sept. 14 and 
the morning of Sept. 15. The group 
was divided into two parties, and 
these parties were subdivided into 
units of four or five men. The Ogilvie 
and Purity firms supplied the guides. 
The millers from Minnesota found 
much to interest them in the two 
plants. 

The trip to and from Winnipeg by 
the Minnesota delegation was made 
by rail, with a special car being added 
to the regular overnight train for the 
convenience of the group. 
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““Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 
The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 





TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 

















American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The ae — Co. 


Denton, Texas 
aie ihn: adh 














MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Wallace Hyde, in charge of the 
export department, and W. F. Gage, 
in charge of branch offices, Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis, were visitors on 
the New York Produce Exchange 
floor Sept. 12. 


O. A. Church, president of Garland 
Mills, Inc., Greensburg, Ind., was a 
caller at the New York offices of the 
Northwestern Miller during a recent 
eastern business trip. 

= 

Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, 
Washington office, was in the Chi- 
cago office of the federation last 
week. 

s 

H, C. Lautensack, president of the 
eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, and G. Cullen Thomas, 
vice president, Minneapolis, visited at 
the New York headquarters of the 
company last week. 

2 


A. Della Selva left New York 
Sept. 16 to take over his duties in 
Tampa, Fla., as manager of the feed 
department of the overseas division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. The feed depart- 
ment of the overseas division has 
been moved from New York to 
Tampa. 

e 

Carl R. Schenker, director of ex- 
ports, overseas division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., has arrived in New York 
from Portland to take over the duties 
of George S. Pillsbury, who will soon 
return to make his headquarters in 
the Minneapolis offices of the com- 
pany. 

= 

E. B. Sewell, manager of the Willis 
Norton Co., Wichita, has returned 
from a business trip to Milwaukee. 

= 

Visitors at the Millers National 
Federation office in Chicago last 
week were A. James Sowden, vice 
president of New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas; Charles Ritz, 
president of International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; G. J. Buettner, sales 
manager of Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas; 
Dr. J. L. K. Snyder of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, retired vice president 
of Merck & Co., and E. N. Hum- 


president of the Chickasha 
Milling Co. 
& 

Clay Morton, 15-year-old son of 
Thruston B. Morton, U. S. represen- 
tative from Kentucky, is reported 
recovering satisfactorily after suffer- 
ing a severe skull fracture while 
playing baseball at a camp near 
Bristol, N. H. The youth has been 
hospitalized in New Hampshire since 
the accident in August. Congressman 
Morton has been chairman of the 
board of Ballard & Ballard, Inc., 
Louisville, which was purchased last 
spring by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

a 

J. M. Spangler, president of Span- 
glers Flour Mills, Camp Hill, Pa., was 
a visitor Sept. 14 in the offices of 
J. H. Blake, New York flour broker. 

e 

B. H. Pepper, sales representative of 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 
is on a two weeks’ business trip call- 
ing on the trade in the Carolinas, 
with W. F. Fleming, Valier & Spies 
sales representative. 

@ 

Traffic directors of Oklahoma mills 
who met recently in the Oklahoma 
City headquarters of the Oklahoma 
Millers Assn. included R. A. Heiss, 
representing the Dobry Mills, Yukon; 
Loren W. Winney, Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co.; G. F. Kintz, Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Oklahoma City, and W. H. 
Thraikill, Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno. 


phrey, 
(Okla.) 


ac) 

Three Minneapolis members of the 
grain trade were rescued after their 
boat overturned on the Chippewa Riv- 
er near Reads Landing, Wis., Sept. 16. 
The three fishermen were Lloyd N. 
Case, secretary of the Northwest 
Country Elevator Assn. and the Min- 
neapolis Terminal Elevator Assn.; 
Jean R. Hartzell of the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. and M. Weir Smith 
of the Fraser-Smith Co. The out- 
board-powered boat carrying the three 
men capsized in the river current, 
which was unusually strong. Mr. Hart- 
zell and Mr. Case clung to river 
stumps for almost 45 minutes before 
being picked up by a motor cruiser. 
Mr. Smith got to some swampland 
along the river and was picked up by 
the same boat. 





Issuance of Freight Rate Hike 
Absorption Repeal Delayed Again 


WASHINGTON 
bling of the repeal provision of the 


Interoffice fum- 


freight rate absorption requirement 
of Interpretation No. 1 to the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation as regards 
shipments of flour, feed and grains 
has delayed the issuance of that 
amendment. 

The repeal order had cleared the 
price office and was headed to legal 
officials for final approval which had 
been promised, when through an un- 
foreseen quirk in Office of Price Sta- 
bilization routine the order was rout- 
ed to an OPS feed industry ;consul- 
tant for further study and recommen- 
dations. This meant a matter of more 
than three days’ delay before the or- 
der could be submitted to the top 
attorneys for approval. As of last 


week the return of the order had not 
been completed, and OPS officials 
now find themselves facing further 
legal quibbling over soybean oil meal. 

The net of the situation is that the 
order which should have been in the 
regulations now will be held up for 
further pettifogging adjustments due 
in part to the assumption of preroga- 
tives by a feed industry official and 
the acute sensitiveness of the legal 
staff. 

The outlook now is that it will be at 
least a week before the repeal order 
on freight rate absorption ban can be 
made effective, while in the meantime 
the industries involved will face the 
issue of absorbing a 6% freight rate 
increase on freight originating in 
western and southern territory and 
9% elsewhere. 





The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, 


Mannafacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 


FULTON BAG & 
COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas Minneapolis, 
New Orleans Denver, Los Angeles 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











. * opp 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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USDA FORECASTS CORN CROP 
76 MILLION BUSHELS LOWER 
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Wheat Estimate Virtually Unchanged at 999 Million 
Bushels; Little Concern for Feed Supplies In- 


dicated Despite Corn Decline 


WASHINGTON — Although corn 
crop prospects were reduced by 76 
million bushels during August, to 
3,131 million bushels, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its September 
crop report expressed little concern 
over the feed supply outlook. 

Feed grain production totaling 
about 120 million tons is now in pros- 
pect, a quantity exceeded in four of 
the last five years but larger than in all 
but one year before 1946. Numbers 
of livestock to be fed will be larger 
than in any other year except 1942 
and 1943. 

All wheat production is now 
mated at 999 million bushels, a minor 
increase from the Aug. 1 forecast. 
This compares with a 1950 harvest of 
1,027 million bushels and the average 
of 1,071 million bushels. 

All spring wheat production is 
forecast at 348 million bushels, slight- 
ly larger than on Aug. 1 and 26% 
above last year’s output. The esti- 
mate includes forecast durum pro- 
duction of 36,536,000 bu., slightly 
larger than the 1950 crop but slight- 
ly below average. 

More spring wheat than usual re- 
mained unharvested on Sept. 1 and 
losses on this portion may be heavy, 
USDA says. No new estimate of win- 
ter wheat output was made. 


*sti- 


Prospects Mostly Good 

Feed crop prospects for the coun- 
try as a whole are reported better 
than usual by  farmer-reporters, 
USDA says. These estimates, given 
every Sept. 1, cover not only feed 
grains, hay, silage fodder and pas- 
ture, but also other feeding materials 
not separately estimated. 

Reports indicate good to excellent 
feed prospects in virtually all of the 
North Atlantic and north central re- 
gions, mostly good in the West but 
only fair to poor in much of the South 
and Southwest. In the North, pros- 
pects are poor in parts of North Da- 
kota and Montana and in western 
Washington and Oregon. 

Sept. 1 crop estimates (see accom- 
panying table) show smaller pros- 
pects for oats, flaxseed and hay—as 


well as corn—than shown in early 
August. 

The current feed grain total in- 
cludes the fifth largest corn crop; a 
larger than average oats crop of 
about 1,378 million bushels; the third 
largest sorghum grain crop of nearly 
163 million bushels, but a relatively 
small 258 million bushels of barley. 
Relatively large carryovers will help 
supply feeding requirements. 

Hay supplies will be largest of rec- 
ord. With a carryover of 15 million 
tons and a new cut of 113 million tons, 
the supply per roughage-consuming 
animal unit will be liberal. It includes 
more than the usual proportion of 
alfalfa and alfalfa mixtures, but in 
some areas much of the hay is coarse, 
overripe when cut, or rain damaged, 
reducing its feeding value. Reported 
pasture condition of 79% is two points 
above average, but six points lower 
than a year ago. 

A large tonnage of oilseeds is in 
prospect. The soybean crop of 273 
million bushels is second only to that 
of 1950. The peanut output of 1,742 
million pounds is about one seventh 
less than last year or average. The 
35 million-bushel flaxseed crop is also 
smaller than last year or average. But 
the big increase in cottonseed over 
last year’s small outturn will much 
more than offset the decreases in 
other oilseeds. The total is expected 
to be 38% above the average tonnage. 

The corn estimate is the same as 
the 1950 crop. Prospects declined 29 
million bushels during August in the 
Corn Belt, where the crop suffered 
from lack of good growing weather. 
Increases in the west north central 
states were not enough to offset de- 
creases in the eastern Corn Belt. 

Cool and wet weather in the north- 
ern part of the belt further delayed 
development of the crop and caused 
concern over the danger of frost 
damage. Parts of Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Nebraska would be 
particularly susceptible to early 
frost, USDA points out. The Iowa 
crop shows considerable variation, but 
in general is considerably later than 
usual, USDA points out. 





USDA Crop Production Estimates 






















The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics makes the fol 
lowing report for the U.S. from data furnished by crop correspondents, field statisticians 
and ! g sta ager es 

Yield per acre———~ ~=———Total production (in thousands) 
Indicated r—— Indicated 
Average Sept.1, Average Aug. 1, Sept. 1 
rop 1940-49 1 1951° 1940-49 1950 1951 1951*° 
Corn, all, bu $3.9 37 2,980,777 3,131,009 3,130,775 
Wheat, al 17.1 1 16.0 1,071,310 1,026,755 999,149 
Wint bu 17.7 17.1 15.9 791,764 750,666 
All spring, bu 15.7 16.1 279,546 276,089 
Durum 14.8 1 13.9 37,386 36,064 
Other spring, bu 15.9 1 16.4 242,160 
at bu 3 i 36.4 
Barley, bt 4.4 3 
Rye bu 12 1 13.8 
Buckwl bu 17.4 1 17.2 
Flaxseec 9.4 10.1 9 
Ric 1 I bag 8 61 2,303 q 
Sorghum grain, bu 17.5 2.9 18.6 118,772 23 6 
2 ’ +) 90.8 12,030 10,012 
1.36 1 1.47 101,644 106,819 113,249 
9 91 2,351 12,509 13,441 
3 0 33,946 41,029 45,365 
1.37 1 1.49 30,098 29,636 31,336 1,864 
n 1.07 1.1 1.05 6,839 7,598 7,288 6,921 
i 
19.0 1 9 78,567 287,010 270,064 273,406 
Peanuts{, Ib 704 887 772 - 2,016,962 2,019,295 1,826,580  1,741,70 
Pasture, % $77 §85 pee ee re OY Aa erred 

*Estimates for winter wheat and rye are not based on current indications, but are 
earried forward from the August report. tPounds, tExcludes sweet clover and lespedeza 
hay. ¢Picked and threshed. §Conditior 1 
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We Operate 
Our Own 


Laboratories 





























Including 
Pilot Bakery ' 
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La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century and 
more of their operation. 












This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 








You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 
































A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 







90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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ASSIST AT FISH FRY—The shipment of salmon from a West Coast fishing 
party was shared with 60 members and guests of the Bakers Club of Chicago 
recently, Supervising the operation are (left to right above): F. J. Bergen- 
thal, the Brolite Co.; Ernest Bassi, assisting William Gosy, Hotel Sherman 
chef, and T. A. Dillon, Ekco Products Co., all of Chicago. 


CHICAGO—In answer to the re- 
quest for “proof” as to the fishing 
luck of some of the club’s members, 
Hal Brodbeck, Brolite Co., Seattle, 
and Phil Laughlin, Ekco Products Co., 
Los Angeles, in company with eight 
other men, did some real salmon fish- 
ing in Puget Sound. A generous sup- 
ply was shipped to the Bakers Club 
of Chicago, addressed to Frank Ber- 
genthal, Brolite Co., Chicago, and 
Tom Dillon, Ekco Products Co., Chi- 
cago. 

About 60 members and guests en- 
joyed baked salmon at luncheon Sept. 
7. The event was arranged by Louise 
K. Buell, club manager, and Messrs. 
Bergenthal and Dillon acted as hosts. 


J. T. Cusack, vice president of the 
club, expressed appreciation to these 
persons on behalf of the officers, di- 
rectors and members and particularly 
complimented them on the prepara- 
tion and arrangement of the excel- 
lent luncheon. It was revealed that 
the wine sauce served with the sal- 
mon was a special Bakers Club recipe. 
Compliments on the delicious dish 
were accompanied by requests for 
copies of the recipe. 

The Bakers Club of Chicago will 
hold “open house” during the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. convention, open- 
ing Oct. 13; members of the club and 
their friends are invited to visit the 
club located on the mezzanine floor 
of the Hotel Sherman 





Paul Uhlmann, Sr., Host to 35 
Standard Milling Staff Members 


KANSAS CITY—Thirty-five mem- 
bers of the sales and production 
staffs of the Standard Milling Co. 
met in Kansas City Sept. 15 and 
were guests of the company’s new 
chairman of the board, Paul Uhl- 
mann, Sr. The men represented all 
phases of Standard operations and 
came from the firm’s mills or offices 
located in Chicago, Minneapolis, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Kansas City and Loudon- 
ville, Ohio. 

The group met in the offices of the 
chairman of the board in the Board 
of Trade Bldg. in the morning. It 
adjourned in the afternoon to the 
Uhlmann farm near Overland Park, 
Kansas, for a barbecue dinner. 

The following executives and per- 
sonnel were present: 

From Kansas City—-Mr. Uhlmann, 
board chairman; R. Hugh Uhimann, 
vice president; O. T. Cook, vice presi- 
dent; E. G. O. Down; Curtis Kneale, 
office manager; Orville Carpenter, 
plant superintendent; Ward E. Stan- 
ley, elevator superintendent; John W. 
Blowers, wheat buyer; J. J. Creach, 
laboratory chemist, and Arthur Hall. 

From Chicago—William C. Engel, 
executive vice president; P. L. O. 
Smith, grocery products division 
sales manager and vice president; 
L. A. Mackenroth, vice president and 
manager of bulk sales; A. B. Marcy, 
production coordination and schedul- 
ing; Daniel R. Smith, treasurer; C. 
B. Jones, secretary; P. M. German, 
comptroller; David Spoehr, sales as- 
sistant; Earl Akins, sales assistant; 
Percy C. Piper, assistant general 
sales manager; H. N. Bryant, bakery 
sales; Boyd Houston, bakery sales, 


and Clarence Rowland, Jr., assistant 
secretary. 

From Minneapolis—E. L. Brown II, 
vice president, grain buyer and ele- 
vator manager; A. F. Elbert, mill 
superintendent, and William B. Ray- 
mond, bakery sales. 

From Buffalo—John F. Gerard, 
elevator manager and vice president; 
A. J. Kapsiak, production and ship- 
ping control; Emil T. Budin, bakery 
sales and H. V. Goodwin, grocery 
products sales. 

From Loudonville Lawrence Be- 
bout, general manager and grain 
buyer, and W. F. Weaver, elevator 
superintendent. 

From New York—A. W. Kelly, vice 
president and bulk sales division 
manager; N. S. Smith, grocery prod- 
ucts division manager; F. D. Bush, 
office manager, and George Flack, 
bakery sales. 

Absent from the meeting was the 
company’s president, Joseph C. Beav- 
en, Chicago. He is recovering from a 
recent operation. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENZYMES THE TOPIC FOR 
REGIONAL AACC MEETING 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A sym- 
posium on the use of enzymes in 
bread making will be the principal 
program topic at the annual group 
meeting of the Pioneer, Nebraska and 
Kansas City sections of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, to be 
held Oct. 12 and 13 at Kansas 
State College. 

A dinner to be held at Thompson 
Hall on the college campus is the only 


scheduled event for Oct. 12. George 
Garnatz, director of research for the 
Kroger Food Foundation, Cincinnati, 
will be the principal speaker at the 
dinner. His subject will be “Flour 
Specifications.” 

Participating in the enzyme sym- 
posium during the morning session 
Oct. 13 will be Dr. Paul Boyer, divi- 
sion of agricultural biochemistry, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. Gerald 
Reed, Rohm & Haas Co., Philadel- 
phia; Dr. R. M. Sandstedt, depart- 
ment of chemistry, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; John A. Johnson and 
Dr. Byron S. Miller, department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, and Dr. Oscar Skovholt, Quality 
Bakers of America, Inc., New York. 

Two speakers have been scheduled 
for the luncheon meeting Oct. 13. 
They are Dr. H. K. Parker, director 
of flour research, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., Newark, N.J., president of 
the AACC, and Dr. A. K. Balls, de- 
partment of enzyme chemistry, Pur- 
due University, La Fayette, Ind. Dr. 
Parker will discuss association affairs 
and Dr. Balls will discuss the use of 
enzymes in food technology. 

Reservations for accommodations 
may be obtained by writing either to 
the Gillet or Wareham Hotels, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


GREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AOM DISTRICT OFFICERS 
NAMED AT FALL MEETING 


ABILENE, KANSAS—O. L. Ran- 
dall, superintendent of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, was 
elected chairman of District No. 1, 
Association of Operative Millers at 
the annual fall meeting held Sept. 15. 
In addition to electing new officers, 
the members heard discussions on 
boxcar sanitation, manufacture and 
care of leather belting, and reports 
from national officers. 

R. B. Laing, vice president and 
sales manager, Abilene Flour Mills 
Co., welcomed the group to Abilene. 
T. F. Winburn, manager of the In- 
dustrial Fumigant Co., supplemented 
his discussion on fumigation and box- 
car sanitation by showing projection 
pictures illustrating varied conditions 
of boxcars used to transport wheat 
and flour. Henry Lee, Graton & 
Knight Co., St. Louis, illustrated the 
types of leather used in making in- 
dustrial belting. He also discussed the 
care of leather belts. 

Donald S. Eber, AOM executive sec- 
retary, outlined the year’s program 
planned by the association and told 
of the work being done by the organi- 
zation’s sanitation and education com- 
mittees. J. George Kehr, Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Buffalo, vice president 
of the AOM, and long chairman of 
its membership committee, spoke 
about the current membership cam- 
paign. George S. O. Smith, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., treasurer of 


MNF PREPARES ANSWER 
TO SENATE CHARGES 


WASHINGTON—The Millers Na- 
tional Federation has accepted an of- 
fer to insert a statement in the Con- 
gressional Record, in reply to a re- 
port by the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee which contained a long list 
of inaccuracies, misstatements and 
distortions about the milling and bak- 
ing industries. The statement is be- 
ing prepared and will be given to 
Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D., La.), com- 
mittee chairman, who offered MNF 
the chance for an official reply. 
Copies of the statement will be dis- 
tributed to MNF members. 
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Advertisements in this depart: 

15¢ per word; minimum cece onan 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication, (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order, 
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| MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WASTED tO BLY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High 
City, Mo. 





Jefferson 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Mi mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
v meee anne 


WANTED—POSITION AS MILLER IN ANY 
mill of any Have 
come at once 
*.. E. Harmon 




















capacity 
» Can 
offer? 


35 years’ ex 
What have 
Big Timber, 





the AOM, reviewed the financial sta- 
tus of the association. 

Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing included Fred Zutavern, Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, vice chairman; Charles Huffman, 
Abilene Flour Mills Co., secretary, 
and William P. Riley, William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, district rep- 
resentative on the national executive 
committee. 

Robert Ellis, Shellabarger’s, Inc., 
Salina, retiring chairman of the dis- 
trict, presided at the meeting. Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Huffman of Abilene were 
in charge of the local arrangements. 


BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
R. J. KAUTZ NAMED BY OLIN 


NEW YORK—Raymond J. Kautz, 
Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
manager of Olin Products Co., Inc. 
Mr. Kautz joins Olin Products after 
four years as general sales manager 
of the Simmons Slicing Knife Co. of 
Chicago, which he helped form, and 
where he was in charge of sales, mer- 
chandising, marketing and packaging. 

BREAD '8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUYS WHEAT LAND 

DENVER Frank S. Hofues of 
Dallas, whose real estate and hotel 
investments extend from Texas to 
California and throughout the Rocky 
Mountain states, has purchased for 
$1,500,000 the wheat and pasture land 
of the Kirschmer Corp. in Kit Carson 
County, Colo. Included in the pur- 
chase is a new 1-million-bushel grain 
elevator in Burlington, Colo. The 
elevator operation has been leased to 
the Smoot Grain & Elevator Co. of 
Salina, Kansas. The new owner will 
take over the property May 1, 1952. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIF® 
Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks 

Aug Aug. Sept. Sept. 

24 3 

34.453 


31 7 14 
28,276 26,433 *16,471 


Five mills 
*Three mills 
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river bottoms, and no where else, 


produces the finest cake flours 


in all the world. 


SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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ZF BAKER | TMITSIA ey that give 
oa lahing consistency 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








RUGGED AND 
DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable a 


in its daily uniformity of mixing, hig yy 
fermentation and baking response ie ie 


* ae 


... that is KANSAS PYRAMID re Og 

...- a real quality medium patent, a 

milled from the finest of hard win- PYRAM | D 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID . 

has the stuff to produce the finest 

loaf in any market. FLOUR. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 




















POLAR BEAR flour has won its way 
to the top in dozens of flour markets, 
not by synthetic promo- 
tions or giveaways, but 
by solid baking merit, 
backed by 50 years of 


fair trading. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Cable Address: “Dorrgacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, EB. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
“Alkers,” London. 





Cable Address: 











WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers _ 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vineent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 











W. H. Rutherfard 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 


Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Cable Address Code 
“VIGILANT Riverside 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Address: “Mobil” 


Cable “Cosmo” and 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt 


Address 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 

The Northwestern Miller 
Address: “Asbjornsta” 


Reference 
Cable 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable “Flormel,” 


Address Oslo 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 22—Dist. 7, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio, Texas; sec., Harold Cook, Gra- 
ton & Knight Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Sept. 25-26—Pennsyivania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; convention and 


Oct. 1-2—Bakers Institute of North- 
ern California; sponsored by Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Northern California; Sir Francis 
Drake Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. 
B. Gicker, 121 2nd St., San Fran- 
cisco 5. 

Oct. 1-2—U.S. Wholesale Grocers 
Assn., Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D.C.; exec. vice pres., Harold O. 
Smith, Jr., 1511 K. St., Washington 5. 


Oct. 6—Dist. 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; sec., Joseph Keiser, Salt Lake 
Flour Mills. 

Oct. 10-12—National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians; Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; sec.-treas., Dr. E. L. Holmes, 
2736 N. Mildred Ave., Chicago 14. 

Oct. 11-18—Dist. 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Francis R. King, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Oct. 12—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; sec., Allen BR. Cornelius, 
1314 Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Oct. 138-17 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Ohicago; ABA 

Headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 23—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Barnum Hotel, Bridgeport, Oonn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 

Oct, 23-25—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 
tel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Details 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Hl. 

Oct. 25-26—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Washington Duke Ho- 
tel, Durham, N.C.; vice pres., Paul 
M. Marshall, 308 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 27—Dist. 8, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Hotel Markeen, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., C. M. Wagner, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Oct. 28-30—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn; Phoenix Hotel, Lexington; 
sec., Charles Heitzman, Heitzman 
Bakery, Louisville. 

Oct. 31—Iowa Bakers Assn.; Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; sec., 
Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mulberry 
St., Waterloo. 

Nov. 3—Dist. 5, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Alton, Ill; sec., Hen- 


ry Lee, Graton & Knight Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Nov. 11-18—New England Bakers 


E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


Nov. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, 432 Des Moines Bldg., Des 
Moines. 

1952 


dan. 26-30—Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America; La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; information: exec. sec. 
Norman H. Karel, 309 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 6. 

Jan 26-30— National Retailer - 
Owned Grocers; La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimere Hotel, Baltimore, Md; 
sec. Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 

March 16-18— Associated Retail 


Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
7385 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 18. 








N. V. indecire Mastecharny 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengrach* 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
LOUR IMPORTE 
155 aie St., cannes ©. 5 
41 Constitution st., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: “Philip,” Dundee 











Established 1871 ~ OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
mark and Sweden 
: Reference: 
The National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd,, London 








Established 18956 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 








FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 
Established 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
ER CERE. 

DAM © 


Referen 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 


Cable 
Address: 
“Witburg” 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cabie Address: “Medium” 








H. J. B>-M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim Stuttgart 
D. 3, 16 Neefstrasse 14 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCE 1889 


Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES” 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 








Cable Address: 





“Grains,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Ga Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 








COMPAGNIE COM 





Cable Address: 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


iated with 
AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
MPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 

“Bejenes,” Rotterdam; 


“Avanti,” Antwerp 
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Much more goes into HAMMOND Matis tal BAGS than the Products they dependably carry 


Here are a few reasons for the steadily increasing demand 
for Hammond Multi-Wall Bags: 


1 Only papers and materials of highest quality are used in 
@¢ Hammond Multi-Walls. 





? Hammond's two large plants are devoted almost exclu- 
@ sively to Multi-Wall Bag production. 


Pride of workmanship and a thorough knowledge of your 
3. shipping problems assure you of Multi-Walls to meet your 
exact needs. 


4 Modern machines and materials handling equipment keep 
* costs and prices to a minimum. 


Write for your copy of “'To Serve You Better with Hammond Multi-Wall Bags.’’ 





MEMBERS OrFFiceE $s: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA, 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NGA 2, 
FT, WORTH GRAIN @ COTTON EXCH. ] /, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CiTy— 


MW YORE COCOA ExHANGE 4000,000 BuSHELS | CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY « 1158 BOARD of TRADE 








wees 





Nearly all millers want to 
make top quality flour but 
often they can’t because the 
right type of wheat is not 
accessible or their facilities 
are not right. PAGE has no 
such worries. That's why 
PAGE flours are always 
tops. 


u 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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cf ith sigh ad milled - ith “good” Hour! 














MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





First, last and always you get Quality 
in I-H flours and that quality gives baking 
satisfaction that brings the customer back 
for more. The flour jobber who builds his 


business on the famous I-H name is get- 
ting the proper start toward a bigger 
business goal. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stet KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 


BREAD—Your Best and 
Cheapest Food 
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J. H. BLAKE 


IMPERIAL | (Seg. | FLOuR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 








Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Officer: “I ketched this here guy 
pinchin’ bananas off a fruit stand.” 


. Judge: “Ah! Impersonating an offi- . 
are the people we depend on for top quality cer! Two years. Next case.” 8 
wheats and they never disappoint us. e¢¢ Francis M. Franco 
For example, there’s Dave Robertson. Back sb iette: Sew <a hi La 
. i ie ines ittle y saying his prayers: 
in 1891, as a young =n, Dave bye van “Please, Lord, let daddy make enough 
to farm a quarter section of a neighbor's land money so we can afford to live like 
and that agreement stands today. For each ag a 
. e’re living now. 
of those 60 years, Dave has raised excellent 
wheat on the land and delivered it to the ¢$¢¢ 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. This year, at the Typist: “Your wife wants to kiss 
age of 83, over the protests of his family, he you over the phone.” 
insisted on cutting his share of the wheat Employer: i the message and | PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
and operated the combine until he harvested give it to me later.” 
1,000 bu. that day. ¢?¢? NEW YORK 
There are many of Dave's kind of folks be- Two veterans were boasting about 
hind the faithful and reliable quality of Wal- their old outfits. 
nut Creek flours. That’s why we know our “Why, our company was so well 
wheats so well and why the baker can always drilled,” said one, “that when we pre- K N I G H T O N 
rely on these famous brands. sented arms, all you could hear was FOR FLOU 
slap, slap, click.” R 
“Pretty fair,” said the other, “but NEW YORK BOSTON 
when our company presented arms PHILADELPHIA 
you could hear slap, slap, jingle.” 
“Jingle?” said the other. “What did 
that?” 


_ 5 / Joh H 
WALNUT CREEK Che te reply, “Ou eta ohnson-Herbert & Co. 


MILLING co. e GREAT BEND, KANSAS A bride was looking over the vari- F L oO U R 


ous meats at the market. 
T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager “And what can I do for you?” 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill, 


asked the butcher. 
Shyly she said: “What have you 


zot tha ke over if I don’ 

Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co, |r it rignt'the frst timer" “""' | WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
¢¢ ¢ FORE DOMESTIC 

Designers and Builders for Milling Companies A speaker was lecturing on forest x FLOUR 


F “ , ” : 31st and Chestnut Streets 
. preservation. “I don’t suppose,” said 
1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missour! he, “that there is a person in the PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


house who has done a single thing to 
conserve our timber resources.” 


JOHN F. REILLY PEEK BROS, | and inen « meek voice trom the rear | CONEN E, WILLIAMS & SONS 
of the hall timidly retorted: “I once E 
FLOUR Flour Brokers shot a canine” FLOUR BROKERS 


Two Broadway New York City LITTLE ROCK 


Herz in the heart of the wheat belt we 
get to know our neighbors very well. They 


















































ARKANSAS 2S. 2 , PHONE LD. a6 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
Patrons of a restaurant noticed 


tacked on the wall a sheet of paper 


which was printed in bold characters: oat LO U R—- — 
THE NEW CENTURY CO. Broenniman Company “The umbrella in the stand below be- : 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tt. (INCORPORATED) longs to the champion heavyweight Broker and Merchandiser 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed FLOU fighter of the world. He is coming DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
of OUR — back. rape a - Members N.Y. Produce Exchange — 
ive minutes later umbrella an Rm. 520—120 Bdwy. NEW YORK5. N. Y. 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK paper had disappeared. In their place New England Office: Le Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 
was another notice: 
“Umbrella is now in possession of 


BREY & SHARPLESS The Montgomery Company the champion marathon runner of S. R. STRISIK CO. 


R. H. MONTGOMERY the world. He is not coming back.” 


F LO U R FLOUR BROKERS oS: = Flour Mill Agents 


BALTIMORE 3362 Mother (to little boy): “Everyone 
The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. begins as dust and ends as dust.” Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

Little Boy (looking under bed): 
“Hey, Ma, there’s somebody here 
either coming or going.” 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. Carvin Hosmer, Sto.te Co. era P. E. CARR g PEDRO CARR, JR. 
FLOUR BROKER Millers Agents When the conductor reached them Import ee 


the woman handed him a full-fare 
157 FEDERAL STREET ticket and a half-fare ticket. He O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
7Shanley Avenue NEWARK.N. J. BOSTON, MASS. looked at the strapping lad sitting be- Havana, C 

side her, and said: “You'll have to 
pay full fare for that boy. He must 


be over 14.” . 
bas FEEDS of all kinds 3 OSEP H KASWAN “How can he be 14 when I’ve been Tanner a Evans * Siney 
Mill Agent and Distributor married only 12 years?” the woman — 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. Fine Quality Flour demanded. : FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange “Madam,” replied the conductor Domestic and Export 


y New York Produce Exchange taily «7? vs a 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN NEW YORK 4, . ¥. icily, I'm here to receive fares, not 
confessions. 
















































































25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 
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an os Of 


outstanding 


outstanding 


symbol... service 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its 

service program developed and maintained to 

provide advertisers with news flashes, inter- 

pretations, clarifications, texts of government 

regulations and similar information of value 
in the operation of a busi- 
ness. 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York, 
Washington and Toronto. 
Reports are consolidated 
and transmitted through 
a network of teletype, 

telephone and direct Western Union wires. 


Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry’s 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin is 
largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller’s own Washington representative. 


A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian and 
European advertisers. 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


Proof of a job well done .. . 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years."—A Minneapolis milling company 
official.* 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.”—A 
Pacific Northwest flour mill executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 
evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service-to-advertisers 
program, which also includes: 


© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
e The Almanack, a statistical annual 

The Library, for reference and research 

© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details. . . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields oj 


The-Northwestern-Miller 








Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


Tue NorRTHWESTERN MILLER «+ FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue American Baker ¢ MILLING PropucTiIon 











NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 


aisha 
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] 
‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


CO 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 
Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2 MD. 
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Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











CARGILL 
Y, Uff’ widllale 


vv 


\bitene Flour Mills Co 

\cme-Evans Co. . 

Acme Flour Mills Co é 
\lien, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd.. 
Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co 

American Flours, Ine 

Ames Harris Neville Co 

Angell, Chr 

Arnold Mi ling Cc 

Atkinson Milling Co 


Maxter, A. E Engi 

May State Milling Ce 
Feardstown Mills 

Iiemis Bro. Bag Co 
Kjornstad, Asbjorn P 

Itlair Milling Co 

Blake, J. H 

Blodgett, Frank H 

Bolle & Schilthuis 
Rowersock Mills & Power ( 
Lbrey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc 

Nuhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Dulsing & Heslenfeld 


Cahokia Flour Co 

Cameron, John F., & Co 
Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Cargill, Incorporated 

‘arr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr 
Carson, Robert, & Co Ltd 
Centennial Flouring Mills C« 
Charlic Wm,, Ltd 

Chase Bag Co 

Chatfield & Wood 

M 


Farquhar 
Feast, ( : 
Fennell nee & Co 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling 
Fisher uring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
lour Mills America 
John 3} Co 
Troels . 
Garry Flour Millis 
Morgan Mills 
M 


Cotton 


y Milling ¢ 
Garland Milis, Inc 
General Mills, Inc 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd 
Globe Cereal Mills 
Globe Milling Co 


Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ...... 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank. H. J., & Co.. 
Green’s Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.. 
Hamm, J. M. & C . 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 

Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd 

Harris, Upham & Co ° eas ‘ 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Ine 
Holland Engraving Co 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co 

Hotel Sherman 

Hubbard Milling Co 

Hunter Milling Co 


Imbs, J. F Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling*Co 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling 
Jennison, W. J., Co 
Jewell, L. R & 
Johansen, Anth 
Johnson-Herbert 

Jones- Hettelsater 
Jordan, Omar 

Joseph, I. &., C 


Justesen, Brodr 


Kansas Flour 
Kansas Grain Con 
Kansas Milling 
Kaswan, Joseph 
Kelly-Erickson Co 
Kelly, William, Milling 
Kenser, Charles H 
Kent, Percv, Bag Cc 
Kimpton, W s 
King Midas Flou 
King Milling ¢ 
Kipp Welly, Lt« 
Knighton, Samuel 
Koernet, John E 


LaGrange Millis 
Lake of the Woods M 
Loken & Co 
Luchsinger, Meurs & 
Lyon & Greealeaf C 
Lyle, J. C., Milling 


McConnell & Reid 
McKinnon & McDona 
Mackprang, ¢ Jr 
Madsen, Otto 

Maple Leaf ony ng Co 
Mardorf. Peach & Co ‘ 
Marsh & eaaenan In 
N. V. *Meelunie, An 
Mennel Milling Co 
Mente & Co., Inc 
Midland Flour Mills, L 

Mid-West Laboratories 

Milling Engineers, Inc 

M ng Products, Ltd 

Mi!l Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 

Minot Flour Mills 

Mitchell, E. P 

Montana Flour Milis Co 
Montgomery Co., The 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Morris, Cliff H & Co 

Morrison Milling C 

Morrison, Wm., 

Morten Milling 


isterdam 


Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co 
ational Cotton Council 

Neb ska Consolidated Mills C 

Neff & Fry Co 

Nehemkis, Peter 

Neill, Robert, Ltd 

New Century C« 

New Era Milling 

Noblesville M 

Norenberg & FE 

Norris Grain Co 

Norton, Willis, Co 

Novadel-Agene Corp 


Ogilvie Flour Mills C 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Peek Bros. . 

Penn, W illiam, Flour Co. 
Pillman & Phillips 

Pilisbury Mills, Inc 

Pratt, R. C os 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp... 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M.. 
Red W'ng Milling Co... 
Reilly. John F. 

Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milliing Co. 
Rodney Milling Co 

toss Milling Co. . es 
Ruoff, A., & Co., N v. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. vas 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co..... 


St. Lawrence Wlour Mills Co., 
Sands, Taylor & Wood 

Saxony Mills .. 

Schneider, W H. 

Schultz, Baujan & 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc.. 
Sievel, J E., Sons’ Co.. 
Simonds-Shielis-Theis Grain Co 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc..... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour Feed & Grain La 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G 

Spr'ngfield Milling C orp 
Stendard Milling Co 

Stannard, Collins & Co.... 
Star of the West Milling Co. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stolp & Co., 

Stratton Grain Co 

Stratton Thels Grain Co. 
Strisik, 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
rex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co.... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Tidewater Grain Co 

Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co 
United Grain Growers, 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Valley Grain Co 

Valier & Spies Milling ¢ Cc yompany 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders...... 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. ... 

Van Walbeek’s Handelmaatsc happij 
N. Vv 


Victor ¢ she mical Works 
Vis, P. C., & Co. 

Voigt Milling Co 
Vos, M. J 


Vreeswyk, Gebroe oes rs 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 

Wallate & Tiernan Co., Inc 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. .... 

Watson Higgins Milling Co. 

Weber Flour Mills Co . . 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co.. 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Western Milling Co 

Western Star Mill Co 

White & Co. ~s oe 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co 

Wichita Flour Mills Co 

Williams Bros. Co . 

Willams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Witsenburg. Firma, M., Jr.... 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 





ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 


Lemar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 





~— enn: 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Oapacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
; Hard Wheat Flour 

Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 

















IS NEEDED IN FLOUR PROCESSING, TOO! 


It takes an experienced traffic officer, plus fine equipment to cut out snarls and keep 
things running smoothly. Just so, the well trained N-A Serviceman, with over a 
quarter-century of experience, plus time-tested products — DYOX for maturing, 
NOVADELOX for color, and N-RICHMENT-A for enrichment—can help you with 
your day-to-day problems, as well as spot and quickly correct potential sources of 


trouble. Leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service means “smooth 
running” flour processing. 


Call your N-A Representative today. He'll be glad to show you how N-A’s Flour Serv- 


ice Division with its servicemen and laboratory staff can be your flour “Traffic Offi- 
cer.” There’s no obligation. 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


tk WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADELOX 


for a whiter. brighter flour ERS 
N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








“PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD: 


Are bathtubs “subversive”? 


Some people think they are. Especially Communist leaders in countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. There, listening to radio programs about 
American bathtubs, washing machines, or anything common to our free 


way of life is regarded as “subversive activity’—a grave offense. 


Where do those programs come from? From Radio Free Europe. 
From a station in Frankfurt; from another in Munich—both supported 


by the contributions of some 16 million Americans to the Crusade 
for Freedom. 


Broadcasting deep into the shadow of the Iron Curtain, exiles from 
Red satellite nations tell their countrymen about life in the free world, 
about America—our way of life and our aims for freedom and peace. 


They use our greatest weapons against the big lies of Communism 
—truth. 


Does anyone listen? 


From frantic attempts to jam our broadcasts, it’s clear that Radio Free 
Europe is now reaching thousands of eager listeners. To reach thou- 
sands more, the Crusade for Freedom seeks this year to build two addi- 
tional European stations and establish Radio Free Asia in the Far East. 
You can help support this vital program by sending your contribution— 
large or small—to CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM, care of General 
Lucius Clay, Room 308, Empire State Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 





